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NIGHT AND MORNING. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


Drop! drop! drop! There I lay and listened 


and it became their great ambition to secure 


—wild thoughts surged through my brain—oh, ‘this prize for their daughter, who was by no 


wilder agonies surged over my heart ! 

The room was a small one, with the roof and 
the wall meeting on one side—for the house 
was only a story and-a-half high—and the 
March rain trampled down on the blackened 
shingles, hoarsely, pitilessly, as the days had 
trampled down my heart. 

The small glass lamp burned dimly upon the 
table, and threw a mellow glow over the cozy 
little chamber, with the yellow wash-stand in 
the corner, and the rush-bottomed chairs on one 
side. There was an expression of peace, and 
quiet, and comfort, in that chamber, sheltered 
under the eaves, which I could not bear: I 
closed my eyes, and heard only the trampling 
and beating of the rain. 

I suppose this would have been a soft lullaby 
to most hearts to which the dim gates of slum- 
ber would have swung slowly backward; but 
tome—oh ! to me—it was but the mad accom- 
paniment in that wild, shuddering cry, break- 
ing out forever from my soul; breaking out and 
then melting down into more than thelender- 
ness with which a mother sings by the cradle 
of her first born. 

I was an orphan. Both my parents died 
while my feet were treading on the verge of 
their sixth summer, and my father’s aunt had 
adopted me into her home and heart. She was 
’wealthy widow, and she loved, nay, she idol- 
ized, me. 


means averse to promoting their desires. Cir- 
cumstances, too, favored the matter. Richard 
had just graduated, and was studying law. The 
office was in the vicinity of the lady’s residence, 
and the daily glimpses of a pair of melting black 
eyes, through the blinds, or the waving of 
graceful ringlets in the front door, was not cal- 
culated to increasg his ardor for Blackstone. 

Well she entrapped him—that’s the word— 
and so many women have done this before, and 
so many will do-so again—there is no necessity 
for my repeating the story. 

Richard had some good qualities, and many 
faults. Ido not think the former were great or 
beautiful enough to absorb the latter, so that 
one could not heartily admire or love him. But 
he had considerable social magnetism, was a 
fair scholar, and a very fine-looking man. Then 
he was just the one to be dazaled with outward, 
showy qualities—too thoughtless and too indo- 
lent to look beyond the surface of things. 

Well, he was surreptitiously married one 
night, and the next morning Mrs. Wild learned 
it. Iwas but ten years old, but that day lifts 
itself out from my child-life as no other does.— 
My aunt’s suffering was a terrible thing. 

But she was not a woman tosit down and fold 
her hands helplessifever any grief. “ Itis the 
inevitable,” she said—“ and I must make the 
best of it.” And she did. She settled on Rich- 


‘ard an annuity of two thousand dollars, and 


My cousin—Richard Wild—was ten years my {once in two or three months exchanged a formal 
senior, and he almost broke his mother’s heart jcall with his wife, whom she of course could 
by a romantic and ill-judged marriage, just after | never love. 


his twenty-first birth-day. His wife was young, 
handsome, (not beautiful, ) witty, and attractive; 
but her nature was coarse-grained, calculating, 
ignoble. 
Richard was the only heir to a large estate ; 
the young lady’s parents were poor and proud, 
VoL, vint,—12 


After this, she took me Cmee to her heart 
than ever. I grew up to womanhood in the 
large old country home, happy as the birds that 
sang among the May boughs, free as the winds 
that rumpled every June through the rye-fields. 
No pains and@ho money were spared in my 

( 
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education. Butit was brought to a sudden ter-: heaved their great shadows over the lawn, and 
mination. I was just eighteen,ywhen my aunt: brushed my casement with their large green 
died. She had been something of sntuenihd for; leaves and young blossoms. Bie 
several years, but we did not apprehend any; Mr. and Mrs. Duncan were cultivated, refined, 
immediate danger from this. One night she{ warm-hearted; and their children—a boy and 
left, with more than her usual tenderness, her? girl of eight and ten—were like their parents, 
kiss on my forehead. The next morning she} How Iloved them! How I blessed God every 
was found deadin her bed. The physicians pro-; night that He had led my feet into these green 
nounced it a disease of the heart. : places ! 
She was the only true relation that I had on} 
earth, and how I sorrowedand suffered I cannot} “Excuse me, my dear.” And Mr. Duncan 
tell. Perhaps you can, if you have had just}looked up with a smile from the letter which, 
such a loss. j contrary to all table conventionalisms, he had 
In*less than a week after she was buried, } been perusing at breakfast. 
Richard and his wife came to reside at the old} “f don’t know, Geofge, whether I can excuse 
house, and it was home to me no longer. you, unless you gratify my woman's curiosity 
My — no will, opt soaee ee by ne me oo _ oes — lady 
came in full possession of the whole property. }as she passed the coffee to her husband. 
I had an intuitive conviction that his wife had _ It’s from Gregory, Jane. He and Will are 
always disliked and been jealous of my rela- ; coming home in the next steamer. Harry, the 
3 
3 





tions inthe household. She exercised her new ;rogue, put the letter under my plate. You 
power with all the venom of a narrow mind,;don’t wonder now, do you, darling, that I 
and subjected me to a thousand petty annoy-;couldn’t wait until after breakfast to read it?” 
ances, against which my proud spirit inwardly; ‘ No, indeed!” In her glad surprise Mrs. Dun- 
chafed. Richard was not positively unkind, but jean dropped the cream jug from her hands.— 
he was easily influenced, and my position was ;“‘ What does he say, George? Does he write 
as uncomfortable as obligation on the one hand ; cheerfully ?” 
and malice on the other could make it. “Oh, very! A great desire, he says, has come 
* Thank God! I have a strong, high spirit. I{over him too look into our loving eyes again,— 
bore with all this awhile, and then I rebelled.— and as for Will, he is almost wild with the 
Not openly. Iwas too proud, too conscientious, s thought of seeing annty and his cousins.” 
for that. But I said: Milicent Wild, you had; “The dear little soul! But he can’t remem- 
better earn your bread by toiling with yonr$ber any of us, George. It’s five years since 
hands from morning till night, the veriest drudge { Gregory left us, and Will was only three years 
in Christendom, rather than submit to these} then.” 
daily insulis—rather than drag out this living} “Well, I suspect his father has kept him 
ves sie gr : fairy 4 a a al = errors to Lied 
ith me, to resolve is to execute always. san e children. y, Milicent, pardon me! 
explained something of my disagreeable posi-$and Mr. Duncan almost caught up the plate of 
tion, and my desire to earn my own livelihood, : biscuit, and passed it to me. 
to an old lady who had been an intimate friend; There was nothing talked of that morning 
of my aunt’s. ’ but the expected advent of the uncle and cou- 
“And what will you do, my dear child?” she ; sin. The children were really hilarious with the 
asked, with a world of wt sie in her tones. evn oon I could ap that their parents anticipa- 
“T don’t know. Anything, almost, for free-:ted the event with eager joy. 
dom, blessed freedom, once more. I had thought: I only knew that the gentleman was a widow- 
of teaching. That will be the most congenial er, that he was Mr. Duncan’s only brother, and 
employment, and the one for which I am best;that he had been travelling in Europe for seve- 
adapted.” :ral years; but, of course, I felt some curiosity to 
In less Soni weeks Mrs. aon procured me ; se — individual whom my friends praised so 
a situation. It was a very pleasant one in a}; hig f 
private family, where I was to have the educa-3 Well, he came one summer afternoon, just at 
tional supervision of twochildren. The parents ; tea time. He was a tall, slender, ~— 
were distant relations of her husband’s. The} middle-aged man, and his occasional smile was 
salary was liberal, the home retired and plea- very beautiful. He was neither lively nor bril- 
sant. I accepted it very gamtefully. ‘ liant, but you felt, intuitively, he had a great 
_M y wnatent bl —_ pe pe a 4 mts = ee i fen a ee een 
ing them. ey respect enough for the; which, though it lay deep and hidden, 
world’s opinion not to wish it believed they had ‘and rich. 
virtually turned me out of doors. ’ The next month rolled quickly away. Mr. 
My new home was a kind of paradise. Oh! ’ Duncan and I were courteous and conventional 
how warm and bright lies the sunshine along in our bearing toward each other. He was natu- 
the pages of the pext two years, as I turn back ; rally reserved, and, though where I am interes- 
rs same et eee er was me = I wer — 4 never eer See 
ully situated in the suburbs of the city. It was; Two or three times, however, hejoined m 
a cream-colored cottage half hidden in shrub-} afternoon walks with the children, and I found 
bery, with broad, picturesque wings, and veran-; him a most agreeable companion. , 
das. Two magnificent hors@phestnut trees } 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 133 
“Well, Harry, my boy, what have you been } oaken branch. I'll get them for you if I am 
thinking about? You’ve been sitting still for} tall enough.”- 
five whole minutes, and I’ll leave it to Miss ; I succeeded in reaching one of the lowest 
Wild if > not an unprecedented fact in} branches, but, in swinging back, a small bough 
eg history ? laughed Mr. ee as he pat- caught and broke itself in my hair. i“ Dear me, 
ed his nephew’s brown curls, one afternoon, }I wish I had a pair of scissors !” I impatiently 
i. in han aM ape er i a ; prema: after a ineffectual attempts to 
arry lifted his head from the window-ledge, } disentangle my hair. 
where he had lain it—“I was thinking, uncle, “Here is my knife. But I can only let you 
that I didn’t believe Mr. and Mrs. Marshall loved } use it on one condition.”—I turned hastily and 
each other half as.well as papa and mamma oeeti confronted the speaker. It was Will’s father. 
“Why, Harry, what makes you think so ?” J “Pll comply with the condition, only let me 
interposed, somewhat surprised at the child’s; have the knife,” and I reached out my hand for 
eiPray, ponaty thon Twantiover taete tout: | core. linet to she; ait Ussie aay. Mead Gov 
, : e.closer to me, and drew my head down 
if Mark would go down to the bushes with me,} gently. A moment later, and he held the bough 
al oop onaehoryte fing foe tits, Maanh per a one of my curls hanging to it, before my 
: ace. 
was buttoning Mark’s coat. All of a sudden, | “Tt is mine now,” he said with his rare smile, 
ii tae arty exroen Wis Woon 7 Odes, Telia |--| My titabes cnly arawered: Wa a3, Kn HN6d 
‘ — F —} y blushes only answered him, as he lifte 
Do, for pity’s sake, let that young one alone, and} the curl to his lips, and walked away. If he 
put on your bonnet. I have waited here on? had been a younger man, or more of a cavalier, 
your tet eete a re nec iat ‘ this would have meant very little, but, coming 
“ite a pte ote noe eens pat from him, the act had a grave significance. 

. ‘ 
ready, and not before.’ Now, mamma would as} “Put by your book awhile, Milicent.” It was 
soon have cut her tongue out as have spoken } just at twilight, and I sat under the hoary horse- 
that way to papa.” chestnut, with the great shadows beating rest- 
Sissel oe ity pothepes” {retinol wat'thon | orancloshiy-alicre hte.” A gstueuraaoe Stiee the 

’ ; \ ceaseless : en glow filled the 
peembering it is era right to nV eene child’s } atmosphere, and, by its light,I wis imprudenitly 
moral perceptions by excusing a palpable wrong, finishi 1 i P 1 
no iller frm ibadtonres it ey abe comaated, range: yi ~peerygs Gevasey Dense fi 

dded, ‘still i ight, H ; ife i 
Mates hiqagsexrnae Necbach is dial aclemet.” loomed kivosclt” om: to cuban Geldcue ty. way 

“ And pn i women could not. May I sa ‘sid : I re Sar th t i cscs anise 
you are one of those, Miss Wild ?” or Mr. 5 abdbaniay ‘the 1 hair which. aeamatae tam, 
tiregory, turning the deep light of his grey eyes} pling across my forehead. Then he spoke to me. 
upon me. | ; :I cannot tell whether it was eloquent or compli- 
4 you : tell : “eg how ne know I Apperpe ti ; prom A hygrtar$ it was in the language with 

m sure I can ivine how much o €} which men usually woo women, or otherwise ; 
latent domestic termagant I may be blessed } but I know the blessed burden of that speech 
ay : peggy 4 pene ia ; was that he loved me. I know, too, at that hour, 
‘ Ma cog . ; age ia “i aes 3 ave} the truth arose and poured its new and radiant 
en here for the last month without learning; glory through my whole being—“ I loved him!” 
something of your character, transparent as you; We sat there a long time, with the great sha- 
= of company prevented my reply: aoa ar vote é seein od won 2 . 
-3 wind mournfu apping the leaves overhead. 
ing to this remark, and relieved my confusion. I; Gregory wee Abe la nt of his ide life—of 
remember sitting up late that night, thinking this } the young wife who, in the fresh bloom of her 
seg Dis ache oak ani mpg “apn 4 —- _ wae her — in his arms, and 
$ and . -3 gone down to the grave-silence. 
al “soso Me na ee and re am td ; “And did you not bury the youth, the fresh- 
oubtless in his mind synonymous terms,; ness, the bloom of your heart with her?” I 
was my not very self-flattering conclusion. asked. 
Se an . Pore “No, oo gor inten a new sweetness the 
! Miss Wild, won't you please pick me} name took from his lips !—“I give to you the 
oshargge os eee, ripe on the lowest} love of my manhood—a great ocean whose depth 
g ave just seen ‘em. no line and plummet have ever sounded.” 
What a picture he was—the beautiful boy 1} Even I pat satisfied. ‘ 
as he came bounding over the grass to my side ! ; 
The golden curls showered from under his straw-} A week went by. How jjgflashes down my 
es his large blue eyes were lifted beseech-} memory now agreat tide Of light. Each day 
ingly to mine as he caught my hand, and}rose up before me bearing on its forehead the 
breathlessly pointed to the tree, which stood in ; same shining text, “‘ He loves me, he loves me !’” 
‘igmote part of the garden. : ¢ No wonder life was to me riches, and poetry, and 
Yes, Will, darling,” and I rose up from the’ happiness. 
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At the expiration of this week, Gregory, Mrs.; repulsion. Yet this disappeared before the even- 
Duncan, and myself, were in the library, exami-{ ing had passed. She was certainly a lovely. 
ing some medallion heads of Raphael, Shaks-} looking person, with those delicate features and 
peare, and Michael Angelo, which had just been } soft outlines which make a woman look fresh 
received from New York, when Willard burst} and youthfal so long. 
into the room—“ Papa, aunt Jane, guess who’s} Her black wavy hair was parted simply ovef 
come!” cried the child, his great eyes dancing ; her fair forehead ; her deep, gray-blue eyes were 
with excitement. ‘shaded by long shining lashes, and the smile 

“‘ Now, I shan’t let you go, dear, until you tell ‘that dimpled her small mouth was very sweet; 
us.” And his father playfully caught the child sweet,—and yet there was something wanting, 


in his arms. iit was not the smile of a deep, great, earnest 
“Tt’s aunt Annie. She just covered my face; soul. She was dressed,very simply, very becom- 
with kisses when I met her in the hall.” ; miingly i in a white lawn, the sleeves looped over 


“Aunt Hentz! Can it be possible?” said his {her snowy arms, and trimmed with rich folds 
tather in a changed tone, as he put down theof Valenciennes ‘lace. 
child, while I noticed that a shadow darkened i Her manners were sweet and winning a as her 
for a ‘moment his face. ¢ words. Her motions were slow and graceful; She 
With an exclamation of surprise, Mrs. Dun-'had fascinated many older heads and hearts 
‘an hurried from the room to receive her guest. ; than mine. 
“ Who is aunt Hentz?” I asked-as Will dis-; I thought Mrs. Duncan must have given her 
appeared with his aunt. fa brief outline of my history before we met, for 
“She is a sister of my wife’s, Milicent, and ‘I noticed that her eyes wandered often to my 
for this reason I cannot but feel a regard for her. { face while we sat at supper. Then as we walked 
You will doubtless be pleased with her, for she { out in the garden, as was our custom, at sunset, 
is a very fascinating woman, with many fine{she came up to me, and drew her arm in mine 


points of character. I have one favor to solicit ;— I have been looking down into your heart, 
of you before you meet her.” ‘It has made me hope we may be friends,” she 
“Of course it is granted, Gregory.” ;said with her soft, graceful manner, and her 


“Thank you, darling. For the present I wish {sweet smile. I thanked her, and was about to 
our engagement to remain unknown to Annie. {add the hope was mutual, when, looking up, I 
I will give you my reasons for this at some fu- { encountered Gregory’ 8 calm, sad eyes. There 
ture time. And my little girl will trust me till | was something in his gaze which told me he did 
then ?” ‘not endorse this hope, and arrested my words. 

I must have answered him with my eyes, for ; He stepped between us, and offered his arm to 
his smiled, as he leaned down and kissed my} each, and the wish that we were alone together, 
forehead. Then he left me. {soon lost itself in admiration of Annie’s con- 

Something indefinable in Gregory’s manner versation. Ah! me. I could not see that the 
had not prepared me to like Annie Hentz, and I } darkness had gathered, and the night was coming. 
experienced, on our first meeting, an inward‘ . (TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CHILHOOD’S MEMORIES. 


BY CARRIE MAY. 

We'd begg’d we might stay up that night, 
For we had heard them say 

The brooklet, and the grand old woods Another morning would not dawn 
Through which we used to roam, Ere Willie passed away. 

To chase the bright-wing’d butterfly, } And oh! how bitterly we wept 
And hunt the berries rare, $ When told that he was dead ; 

Or gather blue-eyed violets And, hand in hand, we softly crept 
To twine gmong our hair? Up to his tiny bed. 

Dost recollect the noble elm We gazed upon his cherished form— 
We called our “ giant tree,” Methinks I see it now :-— 

Upon whose mighty arngiind strong, A little auburn ringlet lay 
Our famed old swing hung free— Upon his polished brow. 

That dear old swing !—where you and I With fearfal awe we laid our hands 
Have had such sport, and where Upon his cold, white cheek, 


Dost thou remember, sister mine, 
Our dear old happy home ? 


PARAARADRAARAA AAARAAAAN 


Our madcap cousin, Charlie Gray, f And, agonized, we turned away, 
Would send us high in air? ; With hearts too full to speak. 

Dost thou remember, sister dear, And, sister, do you recollect 
The night our brother died, Your bitter, bursting grief. 

The bright alfPhappy playfellow’ ) When mamma cut that curl away, 
To whom our hearts were tied— ; And did not ask your leave? 

The apple of his parents’ eye, And whemthey asked you why you cared, 
The darling of our own, You answer’d, soft and low, 

The sharer of our happy sp “T wanted him to go to Heaven ’ 
We never ceased to fas With that eurl on his brow.” 
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WHAT CAN WOMAN DO? 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


$mind now as when she first looked on the poor 
Sunfortunate. But few emotions of pity were 

At the bedside of poor Katy, Mr. Eldridge } > excited within her at the time. She had felt 
found his wife weeping and wringing her hands, ; more of disgust than sympathy; and she dis- 
and filling the house with unavailing cries.— } tinctly remembered, how she had shrunk away 
Mrs. Penrose was ministering, as best she could, ‘from the child, and ‘felt as if she would on no 
to the little ‘sufferer, now restored to conscious- } account have touched her. Tears fell over her 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ness, and free, in a measure, from pain. cheeks; but they were from a fountain never 
“Don’t cry so, mother,” he heard Katy say, touched before—a fountain very far down in her 
as he entered the room. young spirit, and hidden until now. 


“OQ, dear! dear! That I should havea bro-} “Poor child!” sobbed the mother, touched 
ken-backed child,” sobbed Mrs. Eldridge, un-} momentarily, with a true sympathy for her lit- 
heeding the words of her injured little one.} tle one, and bending over and laying her cheek 
“0, dear! dear!” against her wet face. “ Poor, poor, child!” 

“Calm yourself, Mrs. Eldridge,” said Mrs.; At this moment, Doctor Penrose re-entered 
Penrose, in a low, firm tone. “Summon all} the chamber. As soon as Mrs. Eldridge saw 


your self-possession.” him, she turned away from the bed, and came 
“Where is the doctor? I thought he was;a few steps, saying in a voice of peculiar dis- 
here.” tress: 
“He has gone home for some bandages; but? “0, doctor—doctor. Isn’t this terrible ?— 
will be back in a moment.” $ But don’t tell me her back is broken !” 
“Q,dear! He stays a long time! Hadn’t ; “Hush!” returned Doctor Penrose in a low 
you better go for him, Mr. Eldridge ?” ‘cautioning whisper; and he raised his finger to 
But Mr. Eldridge didn’t even look towards his ¢ his lips. 
wife, “ Any thing but that, doctor. I can bearany 
“Oh! oh! oh! It’s dreadful!” sobbed Mrs. i thing but that,” sobbed the mother. 
Eldridge. “Dreadful! dreadful! Doesthedoc-; “Madam!” Doctor Penrose knit his brows, 
tor really think her back is broken ?” sand looked at her sternly. “I must enjoin 


“My dear madam,” said Mrs. Penrose, draw- ‘calmness and silence.” 
ing Mrs. Eldridge away from the bed, and speak- | “ But, doctor, how can I be calm and silent ? 
ing in her ear, “for the sake of your poor Do you think I have no feelings? Iam not 
child, calm yourself—and for her sake, do not} made of stone.” 
again refer to the nature of the injury she may} “If you please!” said the doctor, stepping 
have sustained.” {past the excited woman, and moving her aside 
“But does the doctor really think that her {with his hand as he did so. 
back is brokén, Mrs. Penrose ?” > “ How do you feel now, dear?” He spoke to 
“The spine is seriously injured.” } Katy in a low, tender, encouraging voice. 
“0, dear!” And Mrs. Eldridge sobbed and} “ Better,” answered the child. 
wrung her hands. “O, dear! Of all things ’ “ Not in much pain ?” 
in the world to have a hunch- backed child, and! “No, sir.” 
she a daughter! I’d rather a thousand times } $ “T shall haveto move you a little, dear,’ said 


see her in her grave.” ; the doctor, “just a little. But I'll try and not 
“Mrs. Eldridge!’ Surprise and rebuke were { hurt you, if possible; and it will soon be over. 
blended in the hl of Mrs. Penrose. Then you will feel a great deal better.” 
“It’s true, Mrs. Penrose. O, dear! It will} A shadow of fear came over the child’s 
kill me!” (face. 
*“Think of your child, madam, not of your-{ “What are you going to do, doctor?” Mrs. 
self,” said the doctor’s wife, almost sternly. (Eldridge had turned, and was now standing by 


“0, I can’t think of anything but a cripple }his side. 
ip the family, and she a daughter. O,dear!; “If you please, madam!” And the doctor 
0, dear 1” waved her back with a gesture of impatience. 
"Much as Mrs. Penrose sought to check these “Come, Harriet.” Mr. Eldridge laid his hand 
utterances of the selfish mother, that were loud ; upon the arm of his wife, and tried to draw her 
enough to reach the ears of Katy, she was un-;away. But she resisted the attempt. 
able todo so. The child heard and understood } { _“ What are you going to do,with her, doctor ?” 
every word ; and they brought to her shrinking ' she asked again. 
heart the first sad intimations of a future, that; Doctor Penrose raised himself from the bed, 
would be full of neglect, wrong, and suffering. {and taking the arm of Mrs. Eldridge in a reso- 
She had seen a broken-backed little girl once— } lute way, conducted her from the room. 
and the image of her deformed body, and; “Don’t coméback, madam,” he said, on gain- 
shrunken, unlovely face, was as distinct to her ‘ ing the passage, “ until we send for you. Your 
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_ herves are too much excited ; and if you remain} “ Broken ?” 

you will do harm.” “So it is termed.” 
“Oh, doctor!” And Mrs, Eldridge caught * My poor, unfortunate child !” Tears dimmed 

hoid of the doctor’s arm; but he shook her,off, the eyes of Mr. Eldridge. 

resolutely. ; “QO, it is dreadful! dreadful!” sobbed Mrs, 

_ “I can’t stay away from my child!” she said, ; Eldridge. “I could have borne her death more 

in a dramatic tone, making a movement to re-} calmly. A poor hunch-back! A burden to 

turn to the apartment where the little sufferer} herself and to every one else. 0, dear! 0, 

lay. dear! Is she asleep now, Mrs. Penrose ?” 
“You must keep away, or act like a sensible} “She is free from pain.” 

woman,” retorted the doctor, who was fast los-} “Shall I go in to her?” 

ing his temper. “ Not unless you will be very composed.” 
“You are insulting.” “How canI be? Iam her mother; and my 
“ And youarea ” the word “ fool,” almost ’ nerves are not of iron. How can I look at her, 

found an utterance. } crippled as she is for life, and be all unmoved?” 
“For heaven’s sake, Eldridge! keep your; “Then, for the present, you must not go near 

wife out of the room until I can give this child}her. The doctor insists on the most perfect 

the attention she needs,” said the doctor, as he } quiet.” 

returned, evincing a good deal of excitement. 3 Mr. Eldridge laid his hand on the arm of his 
“ H-u-s-h, doctor! Don’t speak so roughly.” ; wife, and endeavored to lead her away, saying 

; 





And Mrs. Penrose laid her hand on her hus- as he did so: 
band’s arm, and tried to soothe his temporary; “Come, Harriet! The shock has been too 
disturbance. much for you.” 
“Give all attention to your patient,” said Mr. But she stood firmly resistant. He still en- 
Eldridge, firmly. “I will see that you are not }deavored to draw her away. 
interrupted.” And he went hastily out. His} “Release my arm!” she said, angrily, shaking 
wife met him only a step from the door, in the ‘him off. 
act of returning. “Let reason and affection unite to govern 
“You can’t go in there, now,” said he, reso-3 you, Mrs. Eldridge,” said Mrs. Penrose, ina low, 
lutely, as he shut the door behind him ; and} but penetrating voice. ‘You need them both 
Mr. Eldridge looked so sternly into his wife’s{in the present case. Under one of those mys- 
face, that her eyes quailed. terious permissions of Providence, that look so 
A little while they stood confronting each’ dark in the suffering present, you are suddenly 
other. Then both started, as asharp cry of pain} called upon to assume a new relation ; one de- 
was heard in the room where their child lay. { manding self denial, and calling for the exercise 
“ What is he doing to her!” exclaimed the} of tender pity and unselfish love. Think not of 
mother, turning pale. i yourself, but of your poor, dear little sufferer, 
“ My poor, poor child!” said Mr. Eidridge, all § whose whole life is to be marred by this sad 
3 
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the tenderest feelings of his heart awakened, } misfortune.” 
and moving towards the little sufferer. “T could have seen her laid in hergrave with 
“QO, dear! I cannot bear it!” cried ‘Mrs. Eld-$less emotion,” said Mrs. Eldridge, sobbing again. 
ridge, suddenly raising her hands to her ears,}“O, dear! 0, dear! To be a cripple for life 
‘as shriek after shriek.came from the lips of;—and such a cripple! A broken-backed wo- 
Katy—‘it will kill me.” ‘man! Isn’t it dreadful, Mrs. Penrose ?” 
Diseust at the utter selfishness exhibited by} The doctor’s wife did not venture a reply.— 
his wife, was mingled in the heart of Mr. Eld- } Disgust, at the selfish mother, was so strong, 
ridge, with yearning pity for his child. He}that, had she spoke, she must have uttered 
could not help saying, in a tone of contempt— ! words that might not be said without lasting 
“I’m afraid of the consequences in your case ! } offence. 
Sympathy with pain is more terrible than pain Doctor Penrose now joined them in the pas- 
itself. Perhaps she had better be removed from }sage, where they were standing. He looked 
the house, lest her cries shock your nerves too} very serious. Mr. Eldridge came to his side, 
severely !” Sand grasping his hand, said : bast 
All was again silent in the room where Katy } “T know the worst, doctor. My poor child is 
was alone with the doctor and his wife. The} hopelessly injured.” 
cutting rebuke just uttered was felt by Mrs. } “T fear so, Mr. Eldridge,” replied the doctor, 
Eldridge, whose eyes quailed under the stern,}soberly. “It is one of those sad cases that draw 
almost fierce gaze of her excited and indignant } deepest on the sympathies. Let me particular- 
husband. With finger on her lip, Mrs. Penrose} ly enjoin,” he added, in a fimer voice, and with 
now appeared at the door, near which the pa-} professional emphasis, “the most perfect quiet 
rents of Katy still remained. for my patient. Above all things,” and he look- 
“Tt is over,” she said, in a low whisper.— } ed steadily at Mrs. Penrose—*let no allusion 
“ And she will not have to be disturbed again, ; be made, in her presence, to the nature of her 


poor child!” injury. No good can arise therefrom, and muclr 
“Ts it as bad as the doctor thought?” asked } evil may be occasioned.” ) 
Mr. Eidridge, hoarsely. ; The mother answered only by a succession of 


“The spine is badly injured,” replied Mrs. 3 impassioned sobs and moans. 
Penrose. ¢ Do not let her be moved underany pretence 
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whatever,” added the doctor. “ I will call around ‘tt was not within her memory, the time when 
again in about an hour, to see how she is do- her father had spoken with so much of love in 
ing. You had better remain a little while long- } his voice. 
er, Mrs. Penrose. I have one or two visits yet; “I’m better,” she simply answered, while a 
to make before night.” - smile trembled about her lips, and even flushed 
The doctor withdrew, and his wife returned } slightly her almost colorless face. Her father 
to the room where the child lay, followed by } kissed her again, for his heart was yearning to- 
Mr. and Mrs. Eldridge. Katy raised her large } wards her, full of pity. 
eyes, humid from recent suffering, and fixed} “Don’t you feel any pain ?” he asked. 
them upon her father’s face, with a look that} “No, father.” The smile was deeper, and the 
touched him deeply—so deeply that he could } flush on her face warmer; for her heart was 
not keep back the tears. He bent over, and {touched by the manifested love of her father, 
pressed his lips to her forehead very tenderly. {as it had never been touched before. Never, 
“How does my little girl feel?” he asked, in } perhaps, since life had grown into full conscious- 
alow voice, which had in it more of love’s mu- { ness, had she felt so truly happy as at this mo- 
sic for the ears of Katy than she had ever heard } ment. 











before. “I’m glad to hear you say so, dear.” Anda 
“Better, papa!” answered the child in a whis- } hand was laid, gently, on her head. 
per, looking gratefully into his face. “T don’t think William meant to do it, fa- 


“I’m glad of it,” he said, laying his hand up-} ther,’ said Katy, after alittle while. ‘“ Heshook 
on her head, and smoothing her damp hair with } the tree, but he didn’t know I would fall.” 
acaressing movement. The brows of Mr. Eldridge contracted. He 

“Oh, dear !”? now broke in Mrs. Eldridge, with ;did not think, with Katy, that William was 
one of her dramatic sobs, ‘Oh! my poor, poor} blameless. He knew, too well, his evil, reckless 
child!” And she bent over Katy with an im-{ disposition. 





passioned gesture, tears gushing over her face. “Don’t whip him, father” The child spoke 
“Don’t cry, mother,” said Katy ; “I’m better {in a pleading voice. “He didn’t mean to hurt 
now.” me. How could he know that I was going to 


“0, dear, no; you ain’t any better, and you'll ‘fall? “And he’ll be so sorry.” 
never be any better, child. O,dear! To think | Mr. Eldridge was silent with surprise. Here- 
itshould have happened to one of my children. tofore, if either of her brothers wronged her in 
0,my! O, dear !”? ; the slightest manner, she was angrily importu- 

“ Harriet !”” $ nate for his punishment ; and took delight in the 

“Mrs. Eldridge !” § consequent suffering. 

Mr. Eldridge and the doctor’s wife spoke in} “I think he will be sorry.” Mr. Eldridge 
warning voices at the same moment. Katy’s;spoke rather to himself than to Katy. The 
eyes filled with tears—she shut them tightly {child took up his words instantly, saying, 
and turned her head away, while an expression; ‘Oh, I know he’ll be sorry. He gets angry, 


of grief settled upon her pale face. $andsodolI. But he wouldn’t hurt me bad on 
“For her sake,” whispered Mrs. Penrose, ; purpose.” 
“control yourself,” “It’s very wrong to get angry,” said Mr. Eld- 


“It is easy to talk,” said Mrs. Eldridge, with : ridge. 
considerable petulencein her voice. “Ifitwere} “I knowitis.” The little face grew thought- 
your child who had hex back broken, you; ful even to seriousness, “I'll try and not get 
wouldn’t take it any more easily than Ido.” {angry any more, as long as I live.” 

Mrs. Penrose turned from the bedside, and; Mr. Eldridge was touched by the simple ear- 
walked to the opposite part of the room. Mr. {nestness of his little afflicted one, yet more by 
Eldridge, moved by an impulse similar to that the spirit of forgiveness, so new in her, yet so 
from which Mrs. Penrose had acted, went almost } beautiful to him in its first and unexpected 
hasily from the apartment, leaving the mother ; manifestation. 
alone by the bedside of Katy. “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 

A few more selfish, imbecile utterances were } those who trespass against us.” 
made, and then Mrs. Eldridge also retired, going} These words fell from his lips. The utter- 
from the room, and passing to an adjoining} ance was involuntary—the tone in which they 
chamber, where she threw herself, with a feel-{ were said, reverent. 
ing of weak abandonment, on a bed, and hid} Katy lifted her eyes again to her father’s face, 
her face among the pillows. and looked at him half wonderingly. 

As soon as Mr. Eldridge heard his wife leave In that hour, strong bonds, never to be broken, 
Katy’s room, he returned, and sitting down by were cast around the hearts of the father and 
¢ 
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his child, bent over and looked tenderly and}child. Each regarded the other with anew and 

lovingly upon her changed and suffering coun- ; tenderer feeling. 

tenanece—even pressing his lips again to her ; “T forgive William.” 

forehead, a sign of affection not given until now; These words, from the lips of Katy, broke the 

for a long, long time. He took, also, one of her‘ deep silence that followed. 

little hands, and held it tightly within his own. } Mr. Eldridge tried to respond, but he could 
“How do you feel now, dear?” he enquired,’ not trust his voice. Tears suddenly filled his 

in tones of affection. } eyes, and he turned away his face, to conceal his 
Light came, with a flash, into Katy’s eyes.—° emotion. 
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Mrs. Peston, who had been a deeply inter-! “No, you didn’t,” sepited the hse brother, 
ested witness of these new, brief passages of? positively. 
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love between the father and child, now came} “There—I told youl didn’t. Jacob was ther, 


forward, and laying her hand on Mr. Eldridge, } ‘and he knows, I guess.” 
said: } “She’s no business climbing trees like a Tom- 

“I’m afraid this is too exciting for Katy. The} boy,” added Jacob. “I’ve told her she'd get 
doctor says she must be kept perfectly quiet.} hurt one of these days—and now she has.” 
Perhaps, you had better leave her alone with; “Her back’s broken, and she’ll be a poor 
me.’ } cripple for life,” said Mrs. Eldridge. 

“You are right,” answered the father, rising; “ ’T’aint none of my fault. I've told her to 
up quickly. Again he pressed his lips to the} keep out of the trees. Girls can’t climb,” re 
brow and lips of Katy—then turned away and} turned William, scarcely touched by the pain- 
left the room. Katy’s eyes followed his retiring } ful intelligence. 
form as it receded through the door. Whenit} “William!” Mr. Eldridge had come to his 
had vanished, the lids dropped slowly upon her } office door, and now called his son ina stern 
cheeks, and were shut tightly. But a gentle ; voice. The lad started, and grew slightly pale. 
smile remained upon her lips. “Sir!” There was a quiver in his voice. 

“T want you. Come!” 
William came slowly towards his father. 

Mr. Eldridge, on leaving the room where his} ;_ “What are you going to do?” enquired Mrs. 
suffering child lay, did not seek the apartment} ; Eldridge, who moved along by the side of Wil- 
whither his wife had retired, but went down’ liam. Her husband made no reply, but laid his 
stairs to his office. Instead of desiring to draw} hand on the boy’s arm, as soon as he was in 
nearer to her in this affliction, her recent con-}reach, and drew him towards the door of his 
duct, and the spirit in which ‘she received the } office. 
painful intelligence of Katy’s injury, created a} ‘He didn’t shake Katy out of the tree,” said 
strong feeling of repulsion. Her visit to Mrs. ; Mrs. Eldridge, very positively, “and you mustn't 
Glendy’s, and the circumstances under which punish him.” 
he found her there, now that they were recalled § ; There came a rush of angry feelings into the 
in thought, re- -awakened the angry indignation § ‘heart of Mr. Eldridge at this interference, and 
felt a short time — ee es , bitterly, Few an a ~~ he fans W ae = 

‘That was one step too far!’ ‘him into his office ne impulse given to the 

The thought, starting in his mind at the same ; boy was stronger than the father had designed ; 
instant, that she was only occupied as he had} : for, on releasing his hold upon his arm, Wil- 
been all day, and, perhaps, harmlessly in com-} liam was thrown with some violence to the op- 
parison, sent the blood hotly to his brow. } posite sidevof the room, where he struck against 

“Tf right for you, why wrong for her ?” The: sa chair. There was an instant wild outery, that 
question came to him with an unwelcome per-} peeled through the house. 
tinence. But he pushed it aside with an im-; “O, dear! O, dear! Oh, my head! my 
pulsive ejaculation of scorn for a woman who { head!” 
could stoop to a man’s vices. “ Brute !” exclaimed Mrs. Eldridge. 

A mental conflict, such as this, was in no way Doctor Penrose had entered just as William 
calculated to soothe the troubled mind of Mr.}reached the door of his father’s office, and wit- 
Eldridge—to awaken better impulses, or to}nessed all that passed. Mr. Eldridge saw him 
strengthen those already active. All the ten-}standing by the side of his wife, as he turned 
der feelings that moved over his heart, and;towards her, on hearing the offensive epithet 
stirred its waters deeply as he stood bending }she had applied to him, and he was stung by 4 
over Katy a little while before, were now ob-{sense of disgrace that went deep into his 
scured, and in their place was anger towards j heart. ; 
his wife, mingled with contempt for the weak } William! Cease crying this instant!’ he 
selfishness she had exhibited. From this state paaid, sternly. But the boy heeded him not. 
of mind he was suddenly started by hearing at “You've crippled him, I suppose.” Half tri- 
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CHAPTER XV. 


loud, quick call to William. She had come;umphant was the tone in which Mrs. Eldridge 
down stairs, and was standing in the street; uttered these words, as if she had an interest in 
door. ’ fixing some wrong upon her husband. 

“Oh, you wicked wretch you!” she exclaim-} Fearing that the boy had sustained a serious 
ed, a moment after. “You’ve almost killed {injury, Doctor Penrose stepped into the office, 
your sister! Her back’s broken; and she’ll bea ‘and passing over to William, said to him in 4 


cripple for life !” quiet, authoritative voice : 
“T didn’t touch her.” Mr. Eldridge heard ; é Stop this crying, and tell me where you are 
William say. hurt.” : 
“Yes you did, though! You shook her out; “ Here—oh, here!” And William: held his 
of the pear tree.” : hands against the side of his head. The doctor 
“ Who says so ?” ‘laid his fingers on the injured parts, and found 


‘a lump like a pigeon’ 8 egg. 
“It’s here, is it?” he enquired. 
“Yes. O, dear! O, dear!” 
“Come! come! Stop this crying,” said the 


“ Why, Katy says so.” 

“She lies? Ididn’t do no such thing. She 
fell out herself. I never touched the tree. Did 
I, Jacob ?” 
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doctor in a commanding way. “ You’re not hurt, } made no farther remark, but lay with her large 
of any consequence.” eyes fixed upon the face of her father, between 


This decision in the case was final, and so: whom and herself there had suddenly grown 
William felt it to be, for he ceased his outcry {up a new and tender interest. What depth 
instantly. : ‘and beauty were in those dark eyes? Mr. Eld- 

The scene, now, was painfully embarrassing ‘ridge wondered as he looked into them. 
to all parties. Mr. Eldridge felt himself dis-; “She must not be moved,” said the doctor, 
graced in the doctor’s eyes by the opprobrious ; speaking aside to Mr. Eldridge, who seemed 
epithet of his wife, made under circumstances scarcely to hear him. 
that, seen only in a single aspect, gave color to; “We must now leave her in your care,” ad- 
the implication. ded the doctor. ‘See that she is kept as quiet 

* All this is bad, and all very mortifying, doc- $ as possible; and do not, on any account, per- 
tor,” he said, after a pause. “ But don’t think } mit a change of position.” 
the worst of it. I have causes of disturbance } “ All that you direct shall be carefully ob- 
that lie deeper, perhaps, than you imagine.— ‘ served,” answered Mr. Eldridge. “I will re- 
Will you go up and see Katy?” main with her myself, all night.” 

The voice of Mr. Eldridge softened with the} The eyes of Katy turned with alook of grate- 
last sentence. ful wonder towards her father. It was a new 

The doctor left the door, and went up stairs, ;thing in the history of her young life to have 
;without a word in reply. any one express interest in her, much less ac- 

“Harriet!” Mr. Eldridge turned with an in- }cept self-denial for her sake. Rarely had her 
dignant expression to his wife, the instant that ;father spoken to her, except to rebuke. She 
Doctor Penrose left them, “ I have borne a great ; had been repelled from, rather than drawn to- 
deal from you during the few troubled years of {wards him. He had been a stern reprover in 
our married life, and I could have borne a great ‘the family—not a loving and confiding friend. 
deal more, if it went not beyond the annoyances } This was the aspect in which the wayward, ill- 
incident to an ill-regulated, selfish, impatient } regulated, impulsive child had regarded her 
temper. But, when you add to all this disgrace } father, not conscious that it was her selfishness 
of yourself and family, and insult to me, you }and ill-nature that repelled him. The change, 
goa step too far, as you will find to your sor-{ not understood, was felt in the deeper places of 


row.” her young heart, where no light had penetrated 
“Oh, don’t make any weak threats,” was an- ‘before. Sun-rays had struggled in through rifted 
swered with a sneer. “I’m used to them.” clouds, and were warming the earth of her spi- 


To this Mr. Eldridge said not a word, but;rit, upon which good seeds were scattered by 
passed her in the door of his office, and went } attendant angels. 
up to join the doctor at Katy’s bed side. “Lie as still as you can,” said the doctor, 

“I’m glad to find her so comfortable,” said {stooping over Katy, and speaking kindly; “ and 
Doctor Penrose, turning from Katy, over whom $ be as patient as you can. I will see you again, 
he was standing. “She has no pain.” early inthe morning.” ‘ 

“What was the matter with William?” Katy: “Good by, dear.” Mrs. Penrose kissed the 
looked earnestly at her father, and with atrou-?little sufferer. “I'll call around this evening 
bled expression of countenance, as she made and see you again.” 
the enquiry. “Good by,” murmured Katy. 

“Nothing but a little bruise on his head,” re-: “I shall not soon forget this kindness,” said 
plied the doctor, not waiting for Mr. Eldridge to; Mr. Eldridge,as he grasped the hand of Mrs. 
aswer. “ He fell against a chair.” $Penrose. ‘ What should we have done without 

“I'm sure he didn’t mean to hurt me,” said { you?” 

Katy. “He didn’t know Id fall.” “Poor child! If we could only restore her 

“Oh, no; of course he didn’t mean to do it,” by days, or weeks, or even months of attention, 
said the doctor. “It was only in play.” ‘how gladly would it be given,” replied Mrs. 

“T’'ve shaken the tree when he was in it, and } Penrose. 
not in play either.” Katy spoke the words, as} The doctor and his wife retired, and Mr. Eld- 
if to herself, closing the sentence ,in a tone of ridge returned and sat down, with a sad spirit, 
telf-reproach. “ But, I’ll never do it again,” she } by the bedside of his injured little one. Her 
added, with a sigh. “I wouldn’t have him fall{small white hand lay extended towards him, 
and get hurt so for the world.” cand he took it gently, and caressed it with a 

Her eyes filled, and she closed. the lids over {tenderness of touch that thrilled pleasantly to 
them tightly. the heart of Katy. 

“Don’t punish him for #. He didn’t knowI} “I don’t feel any pain now, father,” she said. 
Would fall, You won’t whip ‘him, will you, fa-} “I’m very glad of it, dear, but you mustn’t 
ther?” she said, a moment after, glancing up,}talk. The doctor wants you to lie very quiet. 
through tearful eyes, into her father’s face. I'll sit here. Now, shut your eyes, and try and 

“No, my dear child, no!” Mr. Eldridge an-} get to sleep.” 

§wered with unusual earnestness and in a voice; Katy closed her eyes in obedience to the 
Rot untouched by emotion. “Of course your} words. But the gentle wreathing of her lips 
brother would not hurt you so badly on pur-{in-trancient smiles, and the quivering of her 
pose,”” lashes, showed that sleep was a stranger to her 
Katy seemed relieved by this assurance. She senses, though she remained until the darkness 
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of night closed in, still as if in slumber If} “Iam not used to hearing such language, sir, 
pain ran harshly along a nerve, she gave no }from any one.” 
sign of suffering—if weariness oppressed her) “I can’t help it,” replied the doctor, who was 
frame, she stirred not. ‘not over-stocked with patience at any time, and 
Nearly an hour went by, all the inmates of) who felt particularly worried justnow. “I have 
the house beyond the chamber preserving a‘spoken only the truth, as required by my pro- 
marked stillness, as if death were in the dwel-$ fessional obligations. If you will not hear, my 
ling. Then Mr. Eldridge noted a deeper breath- ‘skirts are freed from consequences.” 
ing. It was almost dark in the room, and he} All this was said by the doctor in an under- 
could not tell by the face of Katy whether she ‘tone, so that his words could not reach Katy’s 
slept or not. But in a little while all doubt‘ears. As he closed the last sentence, he turned 
was removed, and he knew that sweet forget-;abruptly away from Mrs. Eldridge, who fairly 
fnlness had stolen upon her spirit. With quiet} rushed from the room, and sought her husband, 
steps he went to the window and drew the cur- } to whom, with crimsoned face, and passion- 
tains closer, then went softly from the room. burning eyes, she exclaimed : 
“ Dr. Penrose has insulted me !” 
CHAPTER XVI. > You have probably misinterpreted his lan- 
The news of the accident to Katy soon passed { guage,” said Mr. Eldridge, coolly. 
from lip to lip, until most of the people in Ar-; “@#tell you I have not! He has insulted 
den knew ofits occurrence. Friends, neighbors,;me, and you are no man if you do not resent 
and even strangers to the family, called during i it!” 
the evening to make inquiries, or sympathize; “In what way has he insulted you?” Mr. 
with Mrs. Eldridge in her trouble. Among} Eldridge still remained cool in exterior, almost 
these were Mrs. Weakly and Mrs. Glendy, who } to indifference. 
remained with their distressed friend longest? “By words and deportment, both ;” was re- 
and latest of all. When Doctor Penrose came} plied. 
in between nine and ten o’clock, to see his little } “T presume he turned that tribe of gossipping, 
patient, he found her awake, a glare of lighted } thoughtless women out of Katy’s room, and I 
lamps in the room, and her mother, with three} am glad he had nerve enough to do so. It is 
or four women, among them the two just men-{no more than I ought to have done an hour 
tioned, seated close to her bed, in a lively round } ago.” 
of conversation. } ‘And why didn’t you do it, pray ?” retorted 
“This won’t do, friends,” he said promptly.) Mrs. Eldridge, with a sneer, her whole manner 
“My little patient must be kept quiet. It was) suddenly changing. 
my last direction. Will you remove one of} “Only, that I feared it would be worse for 
those lights, Mrs. Eldridge ?” ‘our poorchild.” Mr. Eldridge said this ina low, 
There was so much displeasure in the doctor’s } almost sad voice. 
voice, that his words had instant effect. The } “Worse for her? I don’t understand you!” 
women felt the rebuke, and most of them re-)} “No matter. They’re gone now, thank hea- 
tired from the apartment. ‘ven! and poor Katy has some chance again for 
Doctor Penrose found the pulse of Katy con-} the rest and quiet so essential to her condition. 
siderably excited, and no wonder, after all she} If itis on this account that you are offended 
had been listening to, from the lips of three or) with the doctor, I cannot resent any thing that 
four gossipping females, who had become so} has been said, though he have spoken never 80 
much interested in their own tittle-tattle, as to} sharply.” 
forget that a listener was present whose ears; Thus, every new aspect of affairs had the of- 
could not help drinking in their words with ‘ fect to separate and alienate, instead of uniting 
thirsty eagerness. : {the parents, at a time when the pressure of 
“You must excuse the remark, Mrs. Eldridge,” } misfortune, in the case of their child, should 
said Doctor Penrose, when left, finally, alone ‘have driven them closer together. In fact, the 
with the mother of Katy; “but all this is very ‘incidents of the day, in which each had taken 
thoughtless and very wrong. I was particular’ a peculiar part, were in no way calculated to 
in saying that your child must be kept very} bring the mind in harmony with itself, or to 
quiet. Her life depends upon it.” ‘ produce a right state of feeling towards others. 
“T can’t see, doctor, how I was to help my- {The rapidly gliding hours had seen Eldridge in 
self,” was answered, a little petulantly. “If}a continued fever of excitement, while the em- 
neighbors will come in and talk, what am I to} ployment and associations of Mrs. Eldridge had 
do ?” {altogether failed to leave with her approving 
“Keep them from the room where your sick } thoughts or en The intrusion of 
child lies. The remedy is very simple, madam.” her husband at Mr. Glendy’s, and consequent 
“Tt is easy enough——” : knowledge of her presence there, produced, even 
“Madam !”—the doctor’s impatient spirit {with the grief of her child’s misfortune, a state 
boiled over—“ Madam!” he interrupted her, ' of defiance towards him, not in any degree les- 
speaking in a low voice— You are a mother,}sened by the few angry passages which had al- 
and a mother’s heart, if in the right place, needs } ready occurred between them. : 
no promptings to duty in a case like this.” } Very darkly fell the shadows over this un- 
Mrs. Eldridge tossed her head with an offended’ happy household. The night was one memora- 
manner, as she replied : , ble in the history of its inmates. The husband 
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and wife occupied rooms separate from each 
other; Mr. Eldridge remaining all the hours 
until morning broke, in the chamber with Katy, 
towards whom his heart yearned with a new- 
bon compassion. Not for an instant, during 
the time, had sleep weighed down his eyelids; 
but, all through the long watches, thought bat- 
tled with thought, and his mind groped about 
inthe darkness of the present, eagerly seeking 
forlight upon the future. The real character 
of Craig was now as plainly revealed to him as 
if“gambler” had been written on his forehead ; 
md, after a full review of his relation towards 
that individual, judgment and conscience both 
decided that it would be wiser and better to 
have no further trials of skill with him, but to 
neet the losses already sustained, as best he 
ould. This conclusion was not arrived at with- 
muta struggle against the necessity of giving 
wall hope of recovering the large sums of 
noney he had lost, amounting to over nine 
hundred dollars. 

The result, touching Judge Gray and the 
lind speculations, was not so clear. Many 

led him to believe that between Craig 
mi the judge there existed an evil compact; 
vhile other considerations came in with strong 
doubts of the justice of any such conclusion. 
Now that the loss of nine hundred dollars to 
(rig was regarded as inevitable, the greater 
meessity existed for obtaining money by some 
quicker way than his profession afforded. 

But for this necessity, he would have decided 
toabandon at once all his recently-formed con- 
wxions with a company of men in whom he 
did not feel the clearest confidence. If, wing- 
veary, his spirit could now have flown back to 
the ark of home, sure that a hand would be ex- 
tended to receive—sure of a loving heart to wel- 
come—with what eager, trembling hope, like the 
dove of old, would that spirit have fluttered its 
jinions in the troubled air, soon to fold them 
inpeace and safety. In this -hour of darkness 
ind temptation—of conflict between good and 
wil—the loving voice of a true-hearted wife, 
itering words of divine power—“ Peace; be 
sill!’"—would have ended the strife. The wa- 
ls would have been assuaged, the bow of pro- 
nise would have spanned beautifully the hea- 
tens of his-soul. 

Alas for him, that it was not so! When the 
morning broke upon nature, it did not image } 
the state of Eldridge. His ‘mind was still in} 

ness, confusion, and doubt. He felt weak } 
for good, ‘and almost desperate under the as-' 
sults of evil. ° 

During the latter part of the night, Katy had ' 
heen restless ; though she complained but little, } ; 
ind seemed grateful for every attention received ; 
fom her father. The morning showed a pale} 
fee, on which no eye could fail to note marks ; 
of suffering, 

_ you been up all night, father?” she 
wsked ; 

“Yes, dear,” he answered gently. 
“Where is mother?” 
“In the next room.” ; 
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moments, and with an unusual expression on 
her face. 

“ Kiss me,” she murmured at last. The re- 
quest was spoken timidly, as if she were in 
doubt whether her father would respond as her 
heart desired. He did respond, and with a ten- 
derness that satisfied her spirit, thirsting for 
repeated draughts at the new well-spring of love, 
which had suddenly burst forth in the desert of 
her young life. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


There are few sacrifices of feeling that a true 
wife will not make for her husband, when the 
trial of her love comes. Mrs. Penrose had a 
native delicacy of feeling, and a sense of per- 
sonal independence, that caused her to shrink 
from trespassing in any way upon the rights or 
privileges of others. She was ever ready to 
confer favors, but rarely asked of another any- 
thing for herself. 

From the moment she became aware of the 
peculiar difficulties that beset her husband’s 
way, she resolved to aid him, if it were in a wo- 
man’s power to do so. Her first impulse was to 
call upon Mr. Barlow, and seek to divert him 
from his stern purpose. But, the more she 
thought of this, the less inclined was she to put 
either herself or husband in so unpleasant a 
relation to any man. The act involved a di- 
minution of self-respect, and pride awakened 
with a protest. So that purpose was, for atime, 
abandoned. 

The doctor’s countenance continued to wear 
a sober aspect, as day after day went by, and 
the means of extrication from his difficulties 
appeared as remote as ever. He talked but 
little with his wife on the subject. When he 
did refer to it, she always spoke encouragingly, 
and said that she knew the worst he dreaded 
would never come. At last, notice of an im- 
mediate foreclosure of the mortgage was served, 
and a day of sale mentioned. Dr. Penrose was 
stricken down with despair. His hands dropped 
helplessly. He felt like abandoning his strug- 
gle with the world. 

“Never give up!” said his wife, firmly. ‘The 
darkest hours of the night are just before day- 
dawn.” 

“There will be no day-dawn for us, Lucy,” 
‘was the sad reply. “We are in the hands of 
‘one who knows not mercy. Our pleasant home 
‘must be given up—the little we have saved 
through self-denial, swept away. I can’t bear 
‘the thought! It maddens me !” 

A low voice, full of loving assurance, stole 
over his spirit, and calmed it turbulence. 

“You shame me, Lucy,’ said Doctor Penrose. 
“T will be more of a man, and bear this trouble, 
as I should, with a manlier firmness.” 

After a pause, he added—“I will take heart 
again, and make a new effort to save myself. I 


{wil see Judge Gray this very night, and have 
another talk with him. He has always shown 
a friendly spirit, and may, when he learns to 
? what extremity Barlow is about proceeding, put 
it into my power to prevent the sacrifice he 


Katy looked earnestly at her father for some }seems bent on making.. Acquainted with all 
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legal matters as he is, he will, at least, advise | resided, and Mrs. Penrose moved on quickly, 
me how best to act in this trying emergency.” {the evening twilight falling around, and deep- 

The bare mention of Judge Gray’s name, in } ening steadily towards darkness. As she drew 
this connexion, caused an unpleasant feeling to; nearer and nearer the dwelling of their unfeel- 
arise in the mind of Mrs. Penrose. Since she {ing creditor, her heart beat more heavily, her 
had heard of his meetings, with other citizens of; thoughts were more confused, and she could fix 
Arden, at McQuillan’s, and of his effort to get; upon no manner of address that was satisfactory 
her husband to join in these convocations, she; to her own mind, as promising to give the sub- 
had looked upon all association with him as in| ject of her mission a favorable introduction. A 
volving some unknown danger, and there now} little way from the house she paused to recover 
arose a vague fear in her heart which it wasim-; the even tone of her mind, disturbed beyond 
possible to overcome. The impulse to say{its wont. It was a new errand to her, that up- 
“Don’t go to him,” was so strong, that she re-} on which she was speeding; and one, the thought 
pressed it with difficulty. Sof which caused a painful sense of humiliation. 

It was late in the ‘afternoon. Dr. Penrose; All her native pride and independence arose in 
had hurried through his visits, and was home } opposition to the act proposed, and she felt her 
earlier than usual. cheeks growing hot with shame. But weak 

“ After tea I will go around and see thejudge,” } hesitation must not continue. There was a 
he said, as hope began to revive, the longer he; stern duty to perform—and the time had come. 
thought of once more applying to Judge Gray. } So she moved on again. 

Mrs. Penrose made no response. The dwélling of Mr. Barlow stood a little way 

“I’m not so sure,” added the doctor, “that I} from the street, and the entrance was through 
have been right in keeping aloof from him, af-}a flower garden. Mrs. Penrose laid her hand 
ter his cordial way of treating me last week.} upon the gate, swung it open, and stepped in- 
He as good as received my word to meet him;side upon the gravel walk that led up to the 
with some other gentlemen at Arden; and I am:door. As she turned, after closing the gate, to 
not altogether satisfied that I was right in failing } pass down the walk, she noticed a light glanc- 
to keep my promise. The fact is,” he added,?ing from one window to another, in the upper 
“promises should always be kept sacredly,” rooms, as if carried by some person ina hurried 

“Tam in part to blame for that, you know,;manner. Voices were heard in quick ejacula- 
said Mrs. Eldridge, forcing a smile. tions. Then a sharp cry of pain reached the 

“T believe you are; but you meant well, as{ears of Mrs. Penrose. It was the cry of achild, 
you always do,” replied her husband. “I only; With a woman’s and a mother’s instinct, she 
hope it is not yet too late to gain what I desired ; sprung forward towards the house. 
to gain last week—the substantial interest of} “Run for Doctor Penrose!” she heard Mrs. 
Judge Gray.” Barlow say, in a voice of anguish. 

Mrs. Penrose said nothing in answer to this,; “ No!”—was quickly responded—*Go for 
though her heart sunk within her. Without; Doctor Grant.” Mrs. Penrose knew the speaker 
knowing anything of Judge Gray, his associa-: to be Mr. Barlow. 
tions or principles, that gave color to her fears,; Before the messenger left the door, Mis. Pen- 
she felt an overwhelming dread of having her: rose entered, ; 
husband come into any kind of intimate asso-; “What has happened?” she asked, with an 
ciation with him, particularly under present} earnestness and sympathy that was felt, even 
circumstances, when the desperate condition of} by the half-abashed creditor, to be real. 
his affairs laid him open to temptation. Some? “Oh, Mrs. Penrose. Is it you? I’m so glad. 
household duty claiming her attention, she left; Come here as quickly asyou can! What shall 
him, without venturing a word of opposition °| we do? Our Anna is dreadfully scalded !” 


nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn 


the purpose‘he had declared. Mrs. Barlow had grasped the arm of Mrs. 

After tea, Mrs. Penrose said to her husband, ;{ Penrose, and was almost dragging her away. 
coming to the door of his office, whither he had} “Is the doctor at home?” asked Mr. Barlow, 
gone after leaving the table: in a hurried voice. 

“T am going out for a few minutes. Don’t} “TI left him there just now,” replied Mrs. Pen- 
leave until I return.” rose. 

“ You mustn’t stay long,” replied the doctor.; “John, go for Doctor Penrose,” said Mr. Bar- 
“T have two or three patients to visit, and want }low; “and tell him to come quickly. ‘Say that 





to see them early.” Anna is badly scalded, and that he must not 
“T’ll be gone only a very little while. So be‘ delay an instant,” 
sure to wait for me.” The messenger darted off, and Mrs. Penrose 


Mrs. Penrose left the house, and took her way } went back into the sitting room, where she found 
down the street with a step firm enough to show } the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Barlow, 
a definite purpose, yet a little hurried—indica-}a child about six years.old, writhing in anguish 
tive of disturbed,or anxious thought. The fact { indescribable, and screaming wildly. She had 
was, she had made up her mind to try the des-}gone to the stove, on which was a kettle of 
perate resort of an appeal to Mr. Barlow him-} boiling water, set by a domestic carelessly on 
self, as less to be feared or deprecated, than an; the edge, and in reaching over for something, 
application for aid to Judge Gray. had thrown it over, the contents penetrating 

Mr. Barlow’s residence was at some distance } her garments on one side, and scalding her from 
from that part of the town where Doctor Penrose ‘the hips downward. In the wild excitement 
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that followed, no one had yet attempted to re-{he had clothed his thoughts in words. She 
move the little one’s garments, so that the real} saw that he was conquered, and that their dark 
injury she had sustained, was not known. hour of trial had passed away. 

“Bring me a sheet of raw cotton, and some} Hurried footsteps along the passage, now 
sweet oil, or lard,’’ said Mrs. Penrose, in a firm; heralded the arrival of Dr. Penrose. Mr. Bar- 
yoice, at once assuming to direct, where all had: low grasped his hand as he came in, and said: 
lost their self-possession. She then lifted the; “Thank you, doctor, for coming so promptly. 
child carefully in her arms, speaking to her en-; Our dear little Anna has met with a sad acci- 
couraging and compassionate words, and com-} dent.” 
menced removing her clothes. All her lefthip,: ‘“Scalded? SoI understood your messenger.” 
andthe leg, down to the ankle, wereofanangry} “ Yes; from her hip,on the left side, down to 
crimson, with here and there white spots, where; the ankle.” 
blisters were already forming. “What has been done?” Doctor Penrose 

“Be quick!” said Mrs. Penrose. “Let me{turned towards that part of the room where 
have the cotton and oil with as little delay asthe family were grouped around the child. 

sible.” “Lucy ’” he ejaculated—* You here !”” 

“Don’t cry, dear,” she added, speaking om The doctor’s surprise was genuine. 
couragingly to the child. “It won’t hurt you} “Yes,” she replied. “I was just by the gate 
long.” when the accident happened, and have done all 

Mr. Barlow, whose feelings were greatly; I could for the dear child.” 
shocked, and who felt like going off to some re-} “ What have you done?” 
mote part of the house, that he might neither; The hurried treatment was described. 
see the condition of his child, or hear her terri-} “You are a capital doctor’s wife,’ said Dr. 
ble screams, forced himself, from something like} Penrose, smiling. “I don’t see that you have 
duty, to come forward and see to what extent {left your husband much todo. Is the surface 
thelittleone wasinjured. Asight of the scalded; of the skin well covered ?” 
limb caused him to utter an exclamation of pain, } “0, yes. I saw to that, particularly.” 
aud turn, sickening, away. { Why did you use the soot in the lard ?” 

“My poor, poor child! It is dreadful! Can; enquired the doctor. 3 
nothing be done for her? Oh, when will the; “It isone of my old Aunt Patty’s remedies; 
doctor be here ?” he said, as he paced the floor; and she says it is unfailing. Many a burn and 
with hurried steps. ¢scald have I seen her treat with soot and lard; 

“There is no oil in the house,” said Mrs. Bar-{and blisters rarely showed themselves after- 
low, coming into the room, “ but here is lard,’’} wards ” 
the held a plate in her hand. ; Creosote has, of late, been used in burns by 

“That will do,” replied Mrs. Penrose. “ Now{some physicians, and with encouraging result,” 
bring me a little soot from the chimney. Get{remarked the doctor. “The good qualities of 
itas quickly as possible. A handful will dg” 3 the soot, if any there be, depend, no doubt, on 

The soot was brought with scarcely a mo-;the presence of that substance. Apart from 
ment’s delay, and thrown upon the lard by di-} this, however, the other applications are right, 
retion of Mrs. Penrose, who hastily mixed it; and for the present we will-not disturb them.” 
with her hand, and then laid it upon the burned “She appears very easy, now,” said the 
flesh, All over this the cotton was spread, so; mother of Anna. “At first, her screams were 
that every part of the scalded surface was en-} awful, and chilled the blood to myheart. But, 
tirely covered from the air. By the time this almost on the instant that your wife commenced 
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was done, the cries of Anna had ceased; and; covering the burn, her cries lost their wild an- 
her eyes, swimming in tears, were fixed upon the; guish. Oh, how shall we be sufficiently thank- 
earnest face of Mrs. Penrose, with a look full of ful for her timely call, and wise, prompt, action.” 
gratitude. Mr. Barlow had witnessed, with} “Doctor Penrose,’’—Mr. Barlow laid his hand 
tembling eagerness, the application, and saw;on the doctor’s arm—“let me say a word to 
the almost Instantaneous effect. you.” 
“We have taken it in good time,” said Mrs.; The two men retired across the room. 
Penrose, ‘and I think the skin will be saved.} ‘“ We’ve both been a little hasty, and a littie 
Poor child! you feel better now ?” $to blame,” said Mr. Barlow; “I’m not a hard 
*Yes, ma’am,” murmured the little one, still} man at the core, though some people think I 
keeping her thankful eyes on the face of Mrs.;am. I’m irritable, and self-willed, and rather 
Penrose. stubborn, sometimes, I know; and apt to push 
“God bless you!” Mr. Barlow’s feelings were} things resolutely. So much in explanation of 
touched, and he could not keep back from his} a matter that I wish had never occurred. But, 
lips the gratitude suddenly felt for the instru-} we'll let the past go for what it is worth. Your 
ent of relief to his suffering child—‘I shall{ good wife has disarmed and rebuked me, be- 
lever forget this, Mrs. Penrose.” sides laying me under an obligation which I 
Mrs, Penrose lifted her eyes to the face of her} would be worse than a heathen not to repay. 
husband’s hard creditor, and looked at him}Take your own time, doctor. You'll hear no 
steadily for a few moments. He understood} more from me. I know, and every man in Ar- 
her,for his gaze dropped. But, he looked up}den knows you to be right at heart: I was 
quickly, and returned her glance with a mean-} wrong, and so felt it in my conscience, to trouble 
ing in his face that she understood'as well as if? your peace as I have dgne.” 
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Doctor Penrose caught the hand of Mr. Bar-; “May I ask why you give this earnest cau. 


low, and grasped it eagerly. tion ?” enquired the doctor. 
“You have lifted a crushing weight from my , “I say nothing farther—beware of Judge Gray 
heart,” said he. “I was‘in despair.” {and his friends. If you are wise, you will heed 


“ Had you no resource?” enquired Mr. Bar-{my words; and time will verify their import,” 
low, who, now that a feeling like sympathy for; “Ishall certainly heed them,” said Doctor 
his debtor was awakened, felt a rising curiosity Penrose; “for they but echo my own vague 
to know what he had purposed doing.” suspicions.” 

“None that I could rely upon. Asa last re-} Doctor Penrose and his wife went homeward 
source, I was going, to night, to see Judge Gray {a little while after, with light and thankful 
and some of his friends, and had your messen- ; spirits—their sleep was sound, and their dreams 
ger arrived ten minutes later, he would not‘ full of hopeful images. And the sleep of their 
have found me at home.” softened creditor was pleasanter, for all the 

‘There was a pause of some moments. grief felt for his suffering child, than it would 

“ Doctor Penrose!” Mr. Barlow spoke slowly, have been, had not the Angel of Mercy found 
and with unusual emphasis—“ Let me say this } entrance to his heart. 
to you:— Beware of Judge Gray and his} (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
Sriends !” 
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LOOSE LEAVES, 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A COUNTRY EDITOR. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


THE VOICE OF THE WINTER WIND. inthe panty ts upon the broad turnpike which 
a ‘ 5 . ay stg} Passes our door, against the fierce and bitter 
may Bed haar Pa here “before its winter night, thinly clad, and houseless. ‘Their 
iat Poe er wants are physical, such as all men may see, 
Wind of the wild winter night and must acknowledge. Their appeal to the 
is singing its melancholy songs around us.—} heart of humanity is plain, undeniable. We 
Sometimes those weird tones tell plaintively of ; trust in that human heart, that they will receive, 
the far-gone joys of innocent childhood ; some-} a8 they should, at the first wayside house, the 
times they wail for departed friends ; but, more} shelter and physical comfort they need. 
frequently, the song grieves for hours lost to e speak of those whose condition is:more 
usefulness. It isa bitter thing to mourn for} melancholy, more hopeless; of those whose 
time thrown away. “Time that is past can} hearts have no home. Physical comforts, even 
never return; the day that is lost, is lost for- luxury, may surround them, and yet be to them 
ever.” ut as the mirage of the desert—a delusive and 
But the fire that burns brightly on the hearth, } mocking image of that for which they yearn— 
and its cheerful aspect, may counteract the me-} Hearts, noble in their nature, have perished in 
lancholy influence of the wailing blast. Let us} this desolation; age has withered under its in- 
look at the bright side of things; let us watch} fluence. It has caused manhood in despair to 
the ruddy blaze. How in its lustre and beauty yield in the battle of life, and—pitiful to tell— 
it smiles at, and playfully, as if with a sense of} even guilgless, unconscious childhood has been 
conscious power, defies the stern cold that out-; blasted by it in its very bud. 
of-doors rules paramount. Aye, fierce winter} Look to it, parents, and especially mothers; 
may reign without; but here in our comforta-; see, each one of you, that you make your home 
ble room, the household hearth, the “ bonny} a “home where the heart is,” where mutual 
ingleside” annuls his wrath, and sheds around} love binds father and mother, sister and brother, 
the pleasant influences of home. Home !—Rea-} into one united, happy family ; so that, when the 
der, have you studied the magic of that word? winter night gathers you around the social in- 
have you ever discovered why it is a spell of: gleside of home, you may find your own house- 
such might? Ofcourse, you have. Who that} hold hearth the most pleasant spot on all the 
has been blessed with a home has not learned it ?} wide earth. “ 
Home means love; an ever-watchful and unsel- 
fish affection, a full confidence that swerves not, 
whatever betide—but, above all things, Love! THE SUPERSTITION OF COMMON SENSE. 
Hark! there again sounds that mournful 
voice. The lamenting song of the winter blast 
will force its sorrows upon our musing. Alas! 
how many are there who have no home. The above lines written by Shakspeare, more 
We speak not of such as those who, perhaps, ; than two hundred years ago, are an evidence 
even while we write, are contending, far away{the profound depth of his mind. Had it been 











** There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy !”’ 
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true in his time, not only in poetic fancy butin; Let us not call an opinion superstitious, let 
fact, that us not laugh at it as ridiculous, until we 


examine and learn whether it be in truth 
superstitious, or whether it be really ridiculous. 
Where so many entertain:a belief, there must 
hecould not have more truly predicted. Who,} be some cause for it. Though an investigation 
indeed, would have believed, in the age when} may lead us to a proof of its untruth, yet that 
he wrote, that the steam which was seen to is-; investigation will add somewhat to our know- 
sue from the spout of a kettle would ever} ledge of the human mind. 
become an agent by which the most gigantic} May we not be taking the external world too 
machinery would be moved; by which the}literally? Can wegazein the fullness of thought 
ocean and the land would be traversed, literal-} upon the most diminutive insect, the lowliest 
ly with the speed of the winds? Or that the flower, or the smallest blade of grass, without 
powerful lightning, from whose vivid glance} reading deep lessons of wisdom? And yet lite- 
they shrunk, and at whose mighty voice they} rally it is only alittle insect, a simple flower, or 
trembled, would be trained by man as a messen-}a@ tiny leaf. “The letter killeth; the spirit 
ger to convey intelligence with the speed, almost, } quickeneth unto life.” Often when roused from 
of thought? Or, more wonderful still, that, if} a revery, and questioned of what we have been 
there be any truth in mesmerism—and we must? thinking, we are unable to answer; and yet the 
place some faith in it, or deny all evidence—that } mind has been contemplating the shadow of ma- 
the mind has under its control a subtile and in-}jestic thoughts, too sublime for its aspiring 
visible influence, that puts the witchcraft and} grasp, too vast to be condensed into words. 
necromancy of the olden days to the blush ? When contemplating a fair sunset sky, what 
But there is a deeper meaning suggested in} a pure and tranquilizing delight fills the mind! 
the above lines of the Bard of Avon, than is} Does this delight come merely from the loveli- 
involved in the development of the powers either} ness of the glowing west? We feel that it does 
of steam, electricity, or animal magnetism. In}not. We feel that as the evening waters reflect 
this sentence, addressed to his friend Horatio,} the distant star, so that beauteous scene is but 
Hamlet has reference to the appearance of his} the image of something far more glorious in the 
father’s ghost. It intimates also that this appa-} world of mind, 
tition is in accordance with the experiences of} These areall kindredthemes. They all teach 
the abstract man, with certain motions in his} us that there are influences around us and with- 
world of mind, certain indefinable thoughts and {in us, which we feel but know not. Wisdom 
intangible feelings, which lie too deep for; teaches her lessons everywhere. They are spo- 
words. Indeed, the common superstition—so § ken in the whisper of the wind, in the murmur 
to speak—as to visions of the spirits of the de-3 of the waters; they are written on all things 
parted, is a subject worthy of the most profound } that the earth contains, and on the skies that 
investigation ,of psychologists. It evinces, ati are arched above us. But our ears are closed to 
least, that the ordinary mind, unbiassed by} her voice, our eyes are darkened to her pre- 
education, and in many more instances than are; sence. Let us take the hands of prejudice from 
confessed, in spite of it,entertains a deep belief} our ears; let us remove the film of real super- 
inthe nearness of the spiritual world. If we} stition from our eyes, and then we shall be able 
look into the profundity of our own minds, we} to learn some of those “things in heaven and 
vill find that we, too, almost unconsciously, as} earth” which are not “dreamt of in philo- 
it were, are tinctured with this opinion, or,} sophy.” 
rather, impression ; for it is more a feeling than 


“The sacred name 
Of poet and of prophet were the same,” 











athought. An influence of this kind, almost OLD SONGS. 
tniversal, is most assuredly of sufficient impor-} «Sing us old songs—the music of the heart.”: 
tance to merit the examination even of philoso- —Worpswortu. 


‘phers. While fondly clinging to our ingenious 
jtheories, may we not be turning our faces from 
“the truth? While we pride ourselves in the 
imagined light of our self-styled philosophy, 
may we not be sitting in the darkness of real} has formed around us and within us, to elevate 
- ignorance ? our minds, and to purify our affections. Among 
We remember the case of a student who} those of them that exist within our own minds, 
smiled in pity at the folly, as he thought it at’ perhaps, none is more powerful than the memory 
the time, of a gardener, who suspended a gauze} of childhood’s days. It enables us to form an 
covering over his flowers to protect them from the} idea of the blessedness of innocence, by recall- 
dew. “Poor man!” he said to himself, “ your; ing to our minds the time when our thoughts 
labor is useless ; the dew does not fall from the: were guileless, and our hearts entertained no 
sky, but is d8posited from the surrounding at-; feelings but love towards any. And how often 
mosphere.” And yet after experiment con-} does the memory of those days come to us, 
vinced the philosopher that the florist’s expe-; soothingly and winningly, on the wings of re- 
tience was worth much more than his own theory;; membered music. But it is not with our child- 
that, though the dew does not fall from heaven, ; hood alone that old songs conhect us ; they are 
yet the covering prevents it from being deposi-; the links of a mystic chain which unites the 
ted on the flowers. ; present with all the past of our existence. 


How many sweet and beautiful influences the 
beneficent Creator, 
“Our Father and our Love,” 
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For ourself, the power of old songs is strong } BY THE STREAM. 


within us ; and there is no period of our past: ‘ ; 
life that is not connected in our recollection with; We have no wide waters near our village, but 
some pleasantstrain, The lullabies and ballads } there are several bright little streams within g 


of the nursery, and certain sweet hymn-tunes, short walk of it. They need be but a short 
refer us to the very earliest time of our intelli-; distance, indeed, for us to spare time to visit 
gent life; and we again see the kind faces, and } them. 
listen to the affectionate tones of nurse, and; Dr. Franklin has said, somewhere in his wri- 
parents, and sisters and brothers. Then there ?tings, that one who is deprived of the regular 
are hymns and anthems that, coming to us with § hours of sleep, will find much refreshment in 
a more solemn cadence, carry us back to the old } taking even a few minutes’ nap in a chair. « And 
but beautiful little church of a country parish,{we, debarred of the pleasure of sauntering 4 
whither we accompanied our parents in the far-; whole morning or afternoon through woods and 
gone sabbaths. And the minister, with his se- } fields, find grateful relaxation in standing, even 
rious countenance, rises again in white surplice, ; for a moment or two, by one of our bright little 
at the sacreddesk; and we feel again something streams, watching the rushing current and the 
of the awe which, in our younger days, that {infinitely varied hues that play upon its sur. 
holy place inspired within us. Again, a slow-}face,sometimes looking up through the trees, to 
sounding, mournful anthem pictures before us} the clouds that float in such fantastic shapes far 
asolemn grove of pines and cedars on the banks ; overhead on the blue ocean of ether, and ever 
of our native river, and a funeral procession $ drinking in, with such enjoyment as an epicure 
bearing to the tomb the mortal remains of one } never knew, the music of bird, and stream, and 


who died “full of years and full of honor.” breeze. 
’ How beautifully pure are the waters flowing 


But there are also more cheerful recollections 
connected with our remembered music. There ‘here over a rocky, and there over a pebbly bed! 
are old songs that bring before us the sunshine ; In every change of position or of hue still clear 
glittering on the cottage walls of our native } and sparkling, gushing, and shining, and singing 
home, and the flowers blooming in the old-; “Rk . si ” 
fashioned garden, and the birds singing in the} sats igh ae hace ee 
branches of the locusts and in the close foliage; and still ever unconscious of their own loveli- 
of the tall Lombardy poplars, whose swaying } ness, and of the exceeding sweetness of their 
tops appeared to our childhood—blissful in its;tones! There are—oh! fortunate for fallen hu- 
ignorance—to brush against the sky. ’ manity—there are human beings in this respect 
Cheerful songs of a more exciting character } like that stream ; beings whose lives pass on 
bring before us still more lively scenes. “Jim}in gentle and unobtrusive loveliness, and the 
Crow,” “ India Cotton Gown,” “Juba,” and such } sweet harmony of whose heart-full words and 
Ethiopian melodies, recall to us the moonlit ; actions is ever soothing and stilling the sorrows 
dance around the negro huts on the old planta- ! and passions of all around them, while they ne- 
tion, where we were born and passed the earlier} ver seem conscious of the good influence which 
part of our boyhood. And “Round de Corn,}they exert—an influence, which, like the fra- 
Sally,” “ Here we go, Bowsy,” and other songs; grance that surrounds the flower, is sweet be- 
of the same class, remind us vividly of plea-}cause it is breathed from the essential life. 
santly uproarious scenes around the corn bank, } How refreshing it is to the fevered mind to 
and bring before us the merry face of many a; look down into the cool waters, while the lights 
well-remembered plantation hand. “The long ; and shadows come and go upon the varying 
Road to Boston” carries us back’to our country ’ stream of thought, as they flash and darken upon 
dancing-school, with all its reminiscences ; while the surface of the quivering rivulet! How 
“Old Zip Coon” and “Old Potomac” take us to; many a bright dream has floated down the cur- 
old St. Mary’s county, Maryland, where we;rent, how many tears have fallen into it, since 
passed a year or two of our early manhood.— } it first poured along its palpitating course! The 
Then there are songs which remember us of an{ happy child, the gentle maiden, the hopeful 
engineering expedition to the Alleghany moun- youth, the thoughtful middle-aged, the feeble 
tains ; and there is a pleasant strain connected } and bent with years, have wandered or stood by 
with our memory of two lovely and interesting } its margin, and gazed dreamily into its waters. 
sisters, with whom we were acquainted in their} The history of all that this stream has reflee- 
. {ted would be the history of many a human 
** Bloom of youthful beauty ;” ‘ heart. 
Ah! if the dreamer, care-free, could pass his 
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. . . < 
of whom one died in her youth in far-off Texas, ; hours ever amid the gentler influences of Na- 


and the other is a widow, mourning in one of} if his! 
the south-western States. Same, Cone Seay eee ware ate! 

But we have not space to dwelllonger on this 
subject ; 
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} Porrry axp Dzsicninc.—There is a great affi- 

‘nity between designing and poetry ; for the La- 

‘‘ Memory is with me ever ; low and sweet /tin poets, snd the designers of the Roman 
Tones from the past are whispered in the breeze, | medals, lived very near to one another, and 

Telling of vanished pleasures ; and my feet ‘were bred up to the same relish for wit and 
Move to the measure of her melodies. fancy.—Addison. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.—THE MOGUL, OR TARTAR DYNASTY. 





No. VII.—NADIR SHAH. 


no less than seven reigns. we must notice very } struggling, was being lost to all during their 
briefly the principal events that marked the} contentions. 

fall of the great Mogul empire; nor is this to; Aurungzebe left three sons, Mahomed Mauzim, 
be regretted, for the narrative is a melancholy} who at an early age received the title of Shah 
one, unrelieved by the interest-which heroism} Aulum, Azim Shah, and Kam Buskh. In pur- 
of any kind may throw around a falling cause }suance of the unhappy policy which his own 
We have merely to witness one miserable} and his farther’s unnatural rebellion seemed to 
Struggle after another for the imperial sway,’ render indispensible, the emperor had kept the 
among the descendants of its noble founders, } princes, during his latter days, as far as possible 

VOL, vilI.—13 ? 


In this, our concluding paper, which tice very | strug the empire itself, for which all were 


























from the capital. No sooner was the fact of 
their father’s decease known to them, than they 
each claimed the throne. Azim, being the 
nearest, first arrived at the imperial camp, and 
was declared emperor. He then lost not a mo- 
ment in marching against Shah Aulum, who 
possessed the government of Cabul, and who, 
on his part, on hearing the important intelli- 
gence, had acted with equal promptitude, by 


dispatching orders to his sons, Moiz-ad-Dieh and ¢ 


Azeem Ooshaun, who possessed respectively the 
governments of Multan and Bengal, to advance 
upon Agra with the utmost diligence ; which, 
was done, and that city, with all-its immense 
treasures, quietly taken “possession ‘of. _ Shah 
Aulum now addressed a letter to his brother, 
offering to divide the kingdom.- Azim rejected 
the proposal, was defeated, and, with -his two 
sons, slain in the combat,” The victor now of- 
fered the kingdom of Golconda to his remaining 
brother, Kam Buskh, in addition to the kingdom 
of Beejapore, already possessed by him. Un- 
deterred by the fate of his’ brother, that prince 
refused these terms, and persisted in, his at- 
tempts upon the throne; but having been de- 
serted by his chief nobles, and the greater-part 
of his army, who saw no reasonable prospects 
of his success, he perished in a desperate at- 
tack, with a few hundred followers, on Shah Au- 
lum’s army. 

The emperor had now to contend with a new 
power that was rendering itself formidable to 


the imperial authority, this was the people; 


called the Seiks. . Their origin was religious, 
but circumstances rendered their career in a 
measure political. Inthe time of Baber, a ce- 
lebrated Dervish, struck with the beauty of a 
merchant’s son, of the Kshatrya caste, took him 
into his own house, and instructed him in the 
doctrines of Islamism. Nannuk, the young dis- 
ciple, in the course of his theological studies, 
selected such doctrines, expressions, and senti- 
ments, as particularly pleased him, and the re- 
sult was a book, written in a very elegant style, 
called “ Korrint,” which, by degrees, became 
the text-book of a sect. Rejecting much of 
the absurdities of the two great religions of 
India, the Moslem and Hindu, and preserving 
some of the good which both contain, Nannuk 
obtained numerous followers. After his death, 
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A general contest among the emperor’s four 
sons, who were all in the imperial camp at the 
time, began the moment the breath had quitted 
their parent’s body. The names of the princes 
were Moiz-ad-Dien, Azeem Ooshaun, Ruffet 
Ooshaun, and Kojesteh Akter. Azeem Ooshaun, 
the second son, who had a large amount of 
treasure prepared, and who, from his position, 
as nearest to the emperor, was able to ‘seize 
upon the imperial treasure and effects, at once 
assumed the sceptre. And he might have 
maintained it,in all probability, but for his 
petulance’ toward Zulfeccar Khan, a distin- 
guished Omrah, who had been Aurungzebe’s 
‘principal ‘general. Zulfeccar, finding his ser. 
vices: rejected, immediately went to the camp 
of the eldest prince, Moiz-ad-Dien, and succeeded 
in uniting ‘all the other brothers against Azeem, 
upon the understanding that, if successful, the 





empire should be divided amongst them. Had 
Azeem been as prompt in attacking, as in ma- 
king enemies, he might still have been victorious, 
but he allowed them time for preparation. The 
result was defeat. It is supposed that his ele- 
phant rushed down a precipice into the river, 
near which the battle was fought, and sunk with 
him, for Azeem Ooshaun was no more heard of. 
Zulfeccar now determined to place the eldest 
son on the throne, to the exclusion of the other 








brothers: he succeeded, and the new emperor 
was proclaimed under the title of Jehander 
Shah, in 1712. His reign was as short as it was 
disgraceful. His principal-adviser was.a conou- 
bine, whe had belonged to the impure profes- 
sion of public dancers, and it was no uncommon 
circumstance to see the emperor of all the Mo- 
guls walking in the vicinity of Delhi with mean 
and abandoned females. Feroksere, a son of 
Azeem Ooshaun, now endeavored to accomplish 
what his father had failed in, and as a prelimi- 
nary step obtained the support of two distin- 
guished brothers, Abdoolla, and Hussun Khan, 
who were of the high rank of the Syeds, or de- 
scendants from the Prophet. The weakness of 
the emperor clung to him tothe last. One man 
alone could have saved him—Zulfeccar—and 
him he disgusted by his conduct. After some 
delay, a son of the emperor’s marched at the 
head of an army to oppose Feroksere, but the 
troops, on the eve of the battle, dispersed, and 


nine chiefs in succession governed the body of; joined the enemy. Jehander now marched in 
Seiks, who lived in a very peaceable, inoffensive } person against his rival, and a severe combat was 


manner. 


But in Aurungzebe’s reign, whether fought, in which, despite the skill and bravery 


from the intolerence of the emperor, or from} of Zulfeccer, the imperial army was defeated, 


the ambition of the Seik leaders, two of the 
latter were seized, one put to death, and the 
other banished. Bandu was the leader at the 
time of Shah Aulum’s accession, who, having 
assumed the name of his predecessor, Joroo 
Jovind, carried rapine and slaughter among the 
Mogul inhabitants wherever he moved. Shah 
Aulum checked the progress of the Seiks, but 
did not destroy them. His reign lasted only 
five years, and, although the emperor was in no 
way distinguished for energy or any uncommon 
abilities, he has left the reputation behind him 





ef an accomplished, liberal, and humane prince. 
‘He died in 1712. 


yet not so decidedly but that that brave general 
hoped to reverse the calamity on the following 
day, when he discovered, to his surprise and 
confusion, that the emperor had fled. This 
was indeed decisive. Jehander entered Delhi 
in disguise, and placed himself under the pro- 
tection of Zulfeccar’s son, Assud Khan, who 
was the governor. The friends of Feroksere, 
now growing bold from the knowledge of the 
recent victory, demanded that Jehander should 
be given up to them. Assud, however, placed 
him in confinement, and, in the hope of secur- 
ing the favor of the new monarch to his father 
and himself, transmitted a messenger to Ferok- 
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sere, stating what he had done, and desiring }enemies who had grown up unnoticed. or un- 
his commands. He received so gracious an}checked during so many weak administrations, 
answer, that Zulfeccar was incautious enough} now began to extend their ravages farther, and 
to join his son and meet Feroksere, who imme-} with greater boldness.. The Mahrattas, in par- 
diately had him seized, strangled, and his dead ; ticular, had become so powerful, that at last the 
body exposed with that of his murdered mas-} emperor adopted the fatal and most disgraceful 
ter, Jehander, who thus concluded his short.) expedient of engaging to pay them the fourth 
reign of a few months. 3of his revenues as the price of peace. The 

Feroksere was proclaimed in 1713, and as he }moral power of the empire, which might, for 
began his reign, so he continued. Every indi- {some time, have survived even the decline of its 
vidual within his power, from whom he thought } physieal strength, was, by this one act, irrecoy- 
it possible that danger might come, he slaugh-;erably lost. As a characteristic trait of the ut- 
tered without compunction. The most distin-3terly worthless character of this sovereign, we 
guished posts were now conferred on the two; must not omit to mention, that, soon after. this 
Syads, an unnecessary step upon the part of the 3treaty was made, finding the collection of this 
emperor, for they were the men totake without } fourth troublesome, he actually empowered the 
scruple whatever they desired. Feroksere be-} Mahrattas to levy it themselves upon the un- 
came a mere tool in their hands; and when fortunate inhabitants, who were thus abandon- 














this was fully perceived by him, matters only 
became worse; for in endeavoring to get rid of 
them, he plunged himself into a vortex of in- 
trigues from which death alone extricated him. 
After various manoeuvres had been ineffectually 
tried, the emperor engaged one Daood Khan 
Punnee, an Affghan governor, to attack Hussun 
inone of his marches ; this scheme was defeated 
in the very moment of success, by Daood’s death 
from a musket-ball. Ultimately, the brothers 
deposed Feroksere, who died shortly after in 
captivity, whether naturally, or from violence, 
seems uncertain. During this reign, which las- 
ted six years, Banda, the Sikh leader, had fallen 
into the emperor’s hands, and was put to death 
by torture in the capital, and his followers dis- 
persed with great loss. The Mahrattas, on the 
other hand, were, during all these conflicts, 
steadily increasing in power. 





ed to the spoiler. We have now to speak of the 
most awful of the events that signalized the 
fall of the Mogul dominions—the invasion by 
Nadir Shah ; and it is net unworthy of remark, 
that as of the two most fearful inroads Hindus- 
tan has known, Timur’s preceded and prepared 
the country for the rise of the Mogul power, and 
the other, under Nadir Shah, followed its de- 
cline, and accelerated its fall, so the motives to 
each were the same, plunder; both were suc-: 
cessful from the same cause, the disorganized 
state of the country under its weak and worth- 
less rulers; and, lastly, the results of each were 
in the highest degree important, the first, as we 
have shown, being the establishment of Baber 
and his successors; whilst the last opened the 
way for the most momentous event of Indian 
history—the British rule. 

Nadir was the son of a shepherd of Choras- 





Two brothers, Ruffeh-al-Dirjant, and Ruffeh-}san, who, by selling a portion of his father’s 
al-Dowlat, now reigned in succession, the first i flocks, hired a banditti, with whom he scoured 
of whom lived but five months, and the second; the country. He engaged himself in the service 
three. of Thamas, son of Hussun, the Sophiof Persia, 

Rooshun Akter, the son of Shah Aulum’s; who had been deposed.by an Affghan. Under 
fourth son, was now proclaimed emperor under } this prince, who aimed at the restoration of his 
the title of Mahomed Shah. The miserable} family, Nadir greatly distinguished himself, and 
cabals that had so embroiled the empire during } at last grew strong enough to attack the Affghan 
the reign of Feroksere, were also in full opera-}usurper, and overthrow him. He now put out 
tion during the early part of the present reign, } the eyes of the unfortunate Thamas, and caused 
the objects in both cases being the same; .on} himself to be proclaimed king of Persia, in 1736, 
the part of the Syads, to control the emperor—} under the title of Nadir Shah. The Affghans 
and on the part of the emperor, to get rid of} still troubling him, he pursued them into their 
such overbearing subjects. Hussun was at}own country, and from thence he marched into 
length assassinated by one of the emperor’s}Hindustan. He was partially provoked into 
agents, and Abdoolla defeated, upon which the} this measure by the murder of an ambassador 
emperor returned to the capital with as much }and his escort by the inhabitants of Jellalabad, 
pomp and magnificence as though he had but} and by the contemptuous treatment of his de- 
just assumed the sceptre, and certainly it was} mand for explanation and redress, exhibited by 
only from that time he exercised the imperial} Mahomed. Nadir first punished the people of 
authority. (Little benefit accrued from» the ithe offending city, by filling its streets with 
change. .Mahomed was weak, and devoted to) blood; he then marched towards Delhi by Pes- 
luxury. He had too able ministers, Nizam-al- } hawir and Lahore, encountering little opposition; 
Mulk and Saadit Khan, but he was disgusted }so rapid were his movements, that he was with- 
with their gravity,and they with his preference} in four days’ march of Delhi, before the empe- 
of other and less able men: accordingly, they} ror had the slightest idea of the proximity of 
withdrew for a time to their respective govern-{ his dangerous visiter. When the hostile armies 
ments, the first to the Deccan, and the last to}met, Nadir’s veteran forces bore down all oppo- 
Oude, where their descendants, more fortunate; sition; the emperor’s principal general and 
than those of their .imperial master, exercise} minister, Dowran, was killed, and Saadit taken 
princely authority to this day. The numerous’ prisoner. The latter endeavored to turn his 
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captivity to good purpose, by negotiating with ; “ The king of Persia,” says the same authority, 
Nadir the terms on which the latter could be; “sat, during this dreadful scene, in the Musgid 
induced to quit Hindustan. Heso farsucceeded,;of Roshan ul. Dowlat. None but the slaves 
that Mahomed came personally to Nadir’s camp, ; durst come near him, for his countenance was 
and the agreement was concluded that the;dark and terrible. At length the unfortunate 
conqueror should quit India on the receipt of} emperor, attended by a number of his chief 
two millions of money. This happy arrange-}Omrahs, ventured to approach him with down- 
ment was defeated by the unprincipled ambition, ; cast eyes. The Omrahs who preceded Mahomed 
which stopped short at no degree of infamy, of} bowed down their foreheads to the ground. 
the emperor’s chief minister, Saadit and the; Nadir Shah asked them sternly what they 
Nizam. The object of their ambition was the} wanted. They cried out with one voice, “Spare 
post just vacant by the death of Dowran, Saa- the city.” Mahomed said not a word, but the 
dit’s services in the treaty justly entitled him to ; tears.flowed fast from hiseyes. The tyrant, for 
it, which the Nizam being aware of, at once de-; once touched with pity, sheathed nis sword, 
manded the office from the emperor, over whom ; and said: “For thesake of the prince Mahomed, 
he now exercised almost unlimited sway, and }1 forgive.” So instantaneous were’ the effects 
the unhappy Mahomed had no resource but to} of his orders, that in a few minutes everything 
comply. Saadit now undid all that hehad pre- ; Was calm in the city. The pillage was yet to 
viously accomplished ; he represented to Nadir; take place. The amount, according to the au- 
that the ransom was so paltry, that he would} thorities who make it the least, was above 
himself engage to pay an equal amount from} thirty-two millions; whilst others say nearly 
his own private fortune; he expatiated on the} eighty millions. During its collection, to add 
immense treasures of Delhi. The temptation; to the horrible state of the city, the gates were 
was too great for the listener; Nadir took pos- strictly closed, and the inhabitants whom the 
session of the capital on the 9th of March, 1739, sword had spared, were now perishing by famine, 
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retaining Mahomed as his prisoner, whom, how-} The public spirit of an actor, named Tucki, re- 
ever, he treated with respect, and relieved from ; lieved the citizens from this calamity ; for ha- 
the idea of being driven from histhrone. Saa-}ving exhibited a play before Nadir, which 
dit and the Nizim now received the reward of} greatly pleased the latter, and for which he was 
their villainy. Nadir addressed them thus :—} told to ask what he wished, and it should be 
* Are not you both most ungrateful villains to}; done, Tucki fell on his knees before Nadir, and 
your king and country, who, after possessing } cried, “O, king, command the gates to be opened, 
such wealth and dignities, called me from my }that the poor may not perish.” The request 
own dominions to ruin them and yourselves?} was granted, and Tucki rewarded in the no- 
But I will scourge you with all my wrath, which } blest manner, by the blessings of his fellow- 
is the instrament of the vengeance of God.’’} creatures. . 

He then spat upon their beards, and dismissed; Nadir finally quitted Delhi on the 14th of 
them with the greatest indignity. Saadit died} April, having first given some good advice to 
almost immediately; one authority says from} the emperor, and obliged him to cede the pro- 
having taken poison, another from disease. vinces between Persia and Hindustan. 

For nearly two days the inhabitants were} During the subsequent years of the emperor's 
unmolested ; but a slight incident that occurred ; life, the Rohillas, originally an Affghan clan, 
on the evening of the second day, produced the} rose under Ali Mohammed. This power, like 
appalling calamities that rendered Nadir’s name} the Mahratta, became celebrated in the Anglo- 
terrible. A Persian seized by force the basket} Indian wars. The Affghan nation itself, under 
of a man who was selling pigeons, who immedi-; a most enterprising chief, Anmed Abdalla, their 
ately called out that Nadir had ordered a gene-} king, invaded Hindustan, but at first without 
ral pillage, and made a violent outcry. The} any material consequences. The emperor died 
streets were filled with people, many of whom} in 1747, in the thirtieth year of his reign, and 
fell upon the Persian, and the companions who} the forty-ninth of his age. 
had gathered round and supported him. At’ Ahmed Shah, the eldest son of Mahomed, 
this moment the cry was raised that Nadir was} succeeded to the throne without opposition. 
dead; and, as with one impulse, the people fell ; The chief transactions of his reign are connected 
upon the Persian soldiers, and before nightfall} with the increase of the Rohillas and Mahratta 
killed two thousand of them. Nadir, who was} powers, and with the repeated invasions of 
in the citadel, was informed of the affair about; Abdalla, the Affghan king, who completely se- 
midnight. He instantly went into a public} vered the north-western provinces of Moultan 
part of the city, and waited for daybreak, when} and Lahore from the empire. On all sides the 
a person from a neighboring terrace, shot at} emperor was attacked and insulted, constantly 
him, and killed an officer by bis side. This ; compelled to give way, and only enabled to ob- 
gave the last sting to the madman’s growing tain peace by concession after concession. 
fury. Squadrons were sent through the streets, About this time a grandson of the Nizam, who 
and musqueteers upon the terraces to commence} figured so conspicuously in the affairs of the 
& general massacre. Noage norsex was spared ;} previous reign, by name Ghazee-ad-Dien, became 
men, women, and children fell indiscriminately} formidable to the emperor for his skill, his am- 
on the same bloody heaps; and according to} bition, and the extent of his resources. A 
the frightful estimate of Colonel Dow, 100,000; scheme was concerted by Ahmed Shah and 
souls perished before two o’clock of that day.}some of his creatures to get rid of him, but 
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they were out-manmuvred. Ghazee-ad-Dien : drain the resources of their government to the 
seized Delhi, deposed the emperor, and put out; utmost, as their possession was so uncertain, 
his eyes. Ason of Jehander Shah succeeded,}and frequently with the additional motive of 
under the title of Aulumgeer IL, to whom | enabling them to carry on a rebellion against 
Ghazee-ad-Dien made himself vizier, orin other ; the emperor, whenever he should wish to dis- 
words, over whom he made himself master. possess them of the provinces. The system 

In this reign the Sikhs, whom we have before} was thus a perpetual premium upon revolt and 
noticed, once more rose into importance, and;oppression. The other circumstance to which 
Abdalla, i in revenge for an act of treachery by! we alluded, seems to be thus accounted for :— 
Ghazee-ad-Dien towards the governor of Lahore, ; the people, not having the smallest share in 
marched up to the very gates of Delhi, which; the machinery of government, were perfectly 
the emperor ,was obliged to open to him, and} uninterested in the continual struggles of their 
for some weeks the capital was again at the superiors for power. All changes were alike to 
mercy of an invading soldiery. The once; them; or, if not alike, the balance of anticipated 
mighty emperor of Hindustan had now sunk} good was most probably favorable for such an 
so low in the person of Aulumgeer IL, as to} invader as Baber; it is even possible that Timur 
beg Abdalla, at his departure, that he would’ and Nadir, coming, as they did, when confusion 
not leave him at the mercy of his o¥ erbearing § and discontent pervaded the empire, were looked 
vizier. He was assisted as he desired, but soon for with more curiosity than dread, more hope 
fell again into the hands of the bold Ghazee-ad- than fear, by the uninstructed multitudes of 





Dien, by whom he was assissinated in 1759. India. 


The Mahrattas now approached the capital, to} 
endeavor, by one bold stroke, to possess them-3 
selves of the empire. They were opposed by 
Abdalla, who was again on the Indian territory. 
The hostile force met in 1760, near Paniput, so 
famous in Indian history for the eventful bat-; 
tles fought on its plain, and, after a contest un- 
exampled for severity, Abdalla remained victor. 
Of an army of 140,000 horse, commanded by all 
the most celebrated Mahratta generals, only a 
mere residue of the former, and three of the 
latter escaped. Abdalla still refused the sove- 
reignty, which he gave to Alee Gohur, under} 
the title of Aulum II. $ 

With this emperor, who was never really} 
master of the dominions he nominally possessed, ; 
and who experienced a great variety of the most 
cruel disasters and misfortunes, the Mogul em- 
pire terminated, by Shah Aulum’s resigning his 
authority to the English for a pension. 

In conclusion, we may express our hope that} 
the short sketch we have given in'these papers 
of a most interesting portion of Indian history, ; 
conveys its own moral, which “all who run} 
may read,”’ namely, that neither the purest vir-} 
tue, nor the loftiest intellect in a sovereign can} 
give strength tothe inherent weakness of an ab-} 
solute despotism; where the weight of empire } 
is, as it were, supported at the apex by the king,$ 
rather than, as in freer countries, at the base by} 
the people. In the political phenomena of In-* 
dia under the Mogul dynasty, there are two cir-} 
cumstances that’ particularly strike upon the} 
attention: the continual outbreaks of the pro- 
vincial governors, and the facility with which, } 
under Timur, Baber, and Nadir Shah, a vast ; 
and densely populated country was overrun by} 3 
foreign invaders. The explanation of the first} 
seems to be found in the nature of the tenure} 
by which provincial governors held their au- 
thority. They could have no permanent interest $ 
in their districts, because the land belonged : 
entirely to the emperor, and they were liable } 
to be suddenly removed to another and perhaps} 
distant part, or dismissed altogether, in which} 
case they might at once fall into poverty and} 
insignificance. They were thus induced to} 
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ELLENNA. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Thou camest across me like a meteor’s light, 

Breaking athwart the dim, dull sky of night, 

Flashing deep eyes like pools of water bright, 
Sweet Ellenna! 

I loved thee as the pagan loves the sun, 

As the tired hare the water’s crystal run, 

Dearer than light unto the cloistered nun 


* Thou wert to me. 


But one came near and stole thee, love, away, 


‘When dripped the rain, one dismal autumn day, 


He took thee with him ’cross the foam-white bay, 
Sweet Ellenna! 

And I sat down to dream of massive halls, 

With rusty armor grim ranged on the walls, 

And dames who danced at stern old feudal balls, 
And thou wert there. 


Sweet one, if thou in all thy love hadst died, 

And pale and coffined been borne from my side 

By dead, white arms across death’s foaming tide, 

had not wept! 

But now I think of thee as thou wert them, 

Winning soft glances from proud, lordly men, 

All thy love-wealth poured in my bosom, when 
Thou kissed me, Ellenna! 


Wealth had a charm for thy meek azure eyes, 
And thou wert won by looking at the prize, 
Ne’er heeding all my hot, heart buyning sighs, , 
Oh, Ellenna! 
Tis past. I ask not that it different be; 
Hadst thou been mine, I fear I’d worshipped thee, 
Forgetful of God’s wondrous majesty— 
Bowing before an earthly shrine. 


T’'ll look upon thy face no more, no more; 

I fear to see the smile thy red lips wore, 

But on that far-off, starry-spangled shore, 
I'll hover near! 

And there our love shall live, unchained by gold, 

Where hearts are coined not, neither bought nor 

sold, 

Where God’s strong arms around his children fold, 

My Ellenna! 
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JONES UNDER TWO ASPECTS. 


JONES AT HOME—AND JONES ABROAD. 





It is strange how the same person may vary ‘sistance of distress—Jones is, with justice, one 
under different circumstances! Only look at} of the Court cards in the Brompton pack, and, 
Jones. The clown tumbling on the stage at} without a flaw, the brightest jewel of the Cres. 
Christmas, and the clown smoking his pipe at{cent in which he lives! 
his own fireside, cannot be two more distinct; But Jones abroad is a very different person, 
personages than Jones at home and Jones} So different is he from the other Jones at home, 
abroad. ¢you would not recognise him for the same in- 

Now, Jones at home is a plain, simple, inof- } dividual. The fact is, the moment he leaves 
fensive person. His clothes are as neat and as} England he begins picking out, one by one, all 
regular as his other habits. Walking always in; the rose-leaves that constituted the charm and 
the quiet shade of life, he is happy if he escapes } bloom of ‘his character at home, until at last 
notice. He steps out carefully, at a slow, mea- 3 there is nothing but the green stalk left; and 
sured pace, measuring his time to the accuracy ; this he parades about with as much pride as if 
of half a minute. You never see him pushing; there was still the same blushing flower on the 
his way roughly to the front ranks, He falls}top ofit. It is strange, but, like the Christmas 
in with the others, am@ takes his place cheer-} clown above mentioned, nosooner does he leave 
fully where chance allots it to him. Should he;his own fireside than he begins painting his 
push against any one, ah instant apology comes} face, and disfiguring himself, and tumbling and 
gushing from his lips. His manners are as}shrieking unmeaningly, and playing all sortsof 
modest as his ways. He has always a hand; absurd antics. These are partly tolerated be- 
ready to help any one over a dirty path; and,} cause people think he is mad, and excuse him 
wherever there is a dangerous crossing, you see} upon the broad, generous plea that “he is an 
him affectionate almost in his attentions to old} Englishman.” The poor “furrineers” imagine, 
ladies and children. Self with him is the last; because Jones is a clown amongst them, that he 
person thought of. At dinner he would scorn is a clown always, and that, in fact, the whole 
being helped before his neighbor. If the last} country is full of such clowns; nor can you be 
pear is his by right of rotation, he will resign} surprised at their having grown up in this geo- 
it without a murmur, even though the person} graphical error, when they do see so many ex- 
claiming it has had one already. At night, if i hibitions of Grimaldi-ism on the part of our 
it’s raining, he will go outside the omnibus with; beloved countrymen. Jones for the time is la- 
pleasure “to oblige a lady.” To the fair sex, {boring under some curious hallucination that, 
generally, he is quite a Brompton Bayard of} because he has gone abroad to enjoy himself, 
chivalry. Raleigh only threw his cloak down} he must do everything that a rational creature 
upon the ground for Queen Elizabeth to walk;ought not to do. His dress instantly undergoes 
over ; but Jones would fling himself, body, cloak, } a strange metamorphosis." From the plain, sim- 
pantaloons, and all, and would take pride in} ple garb, of one sober uniform color, that he 
his abject and moist position, if he only felt a} wore before, he emerges all at once into a dra- 
lady’s tiny foot tip-toeing it gently over his} gon-fly of the brightest colors, that keep buz- 
manly form. I would be bound he would not} zing and flying in everybody’s face. Nothing 
brush the mud off his clothes for many a day,}is too extravagant for his appearance; and, if 
but would look proudly on every dirty spot, as ; he had ordered the tailor to make him a suit of 
a glittering cross of knighthood that had been;clothes out of ‘a patch-work counterpane, he 
conferred upon him by some matchless Queen} would not have succeeded in putting on his 
of Beauty! All his reproofs have the mildness ; body a mass of ill-associated tints more chaoti- 
of milk-and-water. As for a blow, it is doubt-}cally flung together. The effect is most gro- 
ful if his hand, brave as it is, could twist itself ;tesque, and the little children follow him under 
junto the formation of a fist. He uses it only to; the cruel délusion that they are about to see 
caress, as if mankind was some loved dog that} conjuring tricks, Groups of countrymen col- 
he was fond of patting. Hemnever treads on a} lect round him in the market-place, and every 
person’s prejudices ; and as for sneers,sarcasms,;}time he opens his mouth éxpect to see fire 
or raillery, he would as ‘soon commit to memory ; issuing out of it, and make sure, whenever he 
the irreverent songs that are popular at the} puts his hand into his pocket, that he will pull 
Coalhole, as lend his lips to any such cutting} out at least a glass globe with a number of gold- 
inquiry of a person as whether his maternal; fish swimming about in it, or at all events be- 
parent was aware of his absence from home ?; gin unwinding off his body an interminable ca- 
Upright in all his commercial dealings as any; ble of sausages. But when they observe that 
of the great pillars on the Stock Exchange—as she takes his hat off without as much as a pigeon 
respectfal'jn his demeanor as a tradesman who; flying into the air, and that he blows his nose 
has “a little bill to make up”—with a heart, without so much as a pack of cards falling out 
like a fire-engine, kept ready harnessed to fly} of his pocket-handkerchief, they leave Jones in 
instantly, upon the smallest alarm, to the as-{ disgust, and drop off with the firm convictipn 
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that Jones is an imposter. When he visits a} Lordship’s secretary, and hope he has a large 
cathedral he does not think of those whose at- sum allowed him for paper and sealing-wax.— 


tendance is prompted by quite another feeling ; 
than that of idle curiosity. He lounges about: 
staring, disturbing persons in their devotions ; : 
and, should anything in the service strike him ! 
as being rather strange or ridiculous, he does 
not scruple to give utterance to his indigna- 
tion, and, at times, Iam ashamed to say, even 
goes so far as to laugh idiotically. I have seen 
him actually comb his hair during High Mass ; 
and I have had a difficulty in believing that it 
could be the same exemplary Jones whose con- 
duct at home is such a pattern for the charity 
children at Bromptonchurch. I have observed 
with pain strangers nudge his elbow to remind 
him that he has forgotten to remove the cap off 
his head, and been shocked at his taking a 
sketch of some fine altarpiece before which 
peasants were praying on Christmas-eve. At 
theatres his conduct is very little better. He 
will talk because he cannot understand the per- 
formance himself, and laughs outright at the 
comical notion of people making use of such 
“abominable gibberish as that.” He keeps dis- 
turbing his neighbors by continually going out 
and coming in again, and is astonished at the 
little willingness they show in making way for 
him. At tables d’héte he loudly expresses his 
disgust. Nothing is good enough for him. The 
wines are downright vinegar. Why don’t they 
have port, sherry, or marsala—something that 
a Christian can drink? The dishes are all 
filthy “kickshaws.” He is not going to poison 
his stomach with them ; and he calls for joints, 
curries, -deviled bones, Irish-stews, bashawed 
lobsters, Welsh-rabbits, scalloped oysters, and 
the like; and great is his indignation when he 
hears that they have not got them. He is 
always boasting of the superior wealth of his 
country, and declaring publicly that England 
would “ buy up the whole beggarly lot of them.” 
He is always vaunting the mighty superiority 
of England in everything ; and it is this eternal 
English standard, by which he will measure 
everything, that makes every enjoyment fall 
short of his expectations. He seems to carry 
it about with him as a rod for his own chastise- 
ment, He imagines that the Continent was 
made for Englishmen, and that, if the customs 
ofa country are not in strict accordance with 





’ his English tastes and fancy, he has a right to 


visit his full contempt upon the inhabitants.— 
Thus, he is extremely facetious on frogs, and 
wonderfully sarcastic oversourkrout. All police- 
sergeants, gendarmes, and custom-house ° offi- 
cers, he fancies he has a vested right to oppose 
and abuse as much as he pleases. He resents 
a demand to see his passport as an insult, and} 
parts with his keys to have his trunks examined 
as an unwarrantable interference with the lib- 


erty of the subject, about which he has a good T 


mind to write to Lord Palmerston. Poor Lord 
Palmerston! What frightful abuse does Jones 
make of his name! and, if only one-half of the 
letters that Jones, and the whole tribe of Joneses 
on the Continent, threaten to write to his Lord- 
ship, are ever written, we unfeignedly pity his $ 


But Jones is the author of all his own troubles. 
He stirs up the water and makes it muddy, and 
then complains that he cannot drink it. If he 
would only take things as he finds them, in- 
stead of howling and running after things that 
are not to be got, he would be twice as happy. 
If he would not grumble so much, perhaps he 
would be able to admire something out of Eng- 
land. If he would not look upon every foreigner 
as a cheat who wants to impose upon him, per- 
haps he would not so often lose his temper in 
the course of the day, and certainly would not 
be a sou the poorer by the time he went to bed. 
And, lastly, if he would only learn to conform 
to the customs of a country, and to do as the 
inhabitants do, instead of always expecting the 
inhabitants to do what he, as an Englishman, 
imagines they ought to do, he would not make 
himself so objectionable, would be treated with 
much greater civility, would enlarge the circle 
of his own enjoyments, and bring back with 
him to his own country far pleasanter reminis- 
cences of his travels abroad. But, to do this, 
Jones must get rid of the conceit, the suspicion, 
the vulgarity, the narrow-mindedness, the ill- 
temper, and, above ‘all, that national bulldog- 
edness—snarling, growling, barking, attacking 
everybody, and opposing everything—which he 
fancies is always necessary to assume with 
different clothes the moment he lands on the 
Continent. 

When this triumph is achieved, we shall no 
longer notice with sorrow the painful discrep- 
ancy there exists between Jones at Home and 
Jones ABroaD. There will be but one Jones 
then, and he will carry Brompton to the Boule- 
vards, and bring back with him in return the 
Boulevards to Brompton. 

Horace MayHeEw. 





PUPIL-AND TUTOR. 


P. What shall I do lest life in silence pass? 
cof And if it do, 
And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue ? 
Remember aye the ocean deeps are mute, 
The shallows roar; 
Worth is the ocean; fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore. 


What shall I. do to be for ever known ? 
Thy duty ever. 

This did fall many who yét sleep unknown. 
Oh! never, never. 

Think’st thou perchance that they remain unknown 
Whom thou know’st not? 

By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown : 
Divine their lot! 


P. What shall I do to have eternal life? 
. Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which the day is rife, 

Yea, with thy might. 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 
Will life be fled ; 

While he who ever acts as Conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. 





SAN 
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OUVENIRS OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
No. XIL—BACON. 


Th‘s illustrious man, to whom js ascribed the chamber, worth about £1600 a year, which only 
honor of having founded the modern system of: fell to him about twenty years after Neither 
philosophy, was the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon.* did he obtain any other preferments all this 
‘reign, though if obedience to a sovereign in the 

most disagreeable of all offices—viz., the casting 

of reflections on a deceased friend—intitled him, 
‘he might have claimed it. The people were so 
‘clamorous, even against the queen herself, 
‘on the death of Essex, that it was thought 
‘ necessary to vindicate the conduct of the admin- 
‘istration. This was assigned to Bacon, which 
‘ brought on him universal censure ; nay, his life 
: was threatened. 

Upon the accession of King James, he was 
‘soon raised to considerable honors, and wrote in 
‘favor of the union of the two kingdoms of 
‘Scotland and England, which the king so pas- 
‘sionately desired. In 1616, he was sworn of the 
: privy council. He then applied himself to the 
reducing and recomposing of the laws of Eng. 
$land. He distinguished himself, when attorney- 
; general, by his endeavors to restrain dueling, 
:then very frequent. In 1617, he was appointed 
‘lord keeper of the great seal, and in 1618, lord 
chancellor of England, and created Lord Veru- 
‘lam. 
$ In the midst of these honors and multiplicity 
‘of business, he forgot not his philosophy, but, 
$i 2 } ished his great work, enti 
His mother was Anne, daughter of Sir Anthony: baer Drionea We find, by several or iee 
Cook, eminent for her apres Latin and Seat letters, that he thought convening of parlia- 

a 0r / GB s 7 ” s ing 
ot cinch a sbiaottr cain Eli) ao the best expedient for the king and 
zabeth when very young. He was educated at; Jn 1621, he was advanced to the dignity of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and made such in-} viscount St. Albans, and appeared with great 
credible progress in his studies that, before he} splendor at the opening of the session of parlia- 
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FRANCIS BACON, 


4 


was sixteen, he had not only run through the} 
whole circle of liberal arts, as then taught, but ; 
he began to perceive those imperfections in the } 
reigning philosophy, which he afterward so ef- ; 
fectually exposed. On his leaving the Univer- } 
sity, his father sent him to France, where, before : 
he was ninéteen years of age, he wrote a gene-} 
ral view of the state of Europe ; but, Sir Nicho- ; 
las dying, he was obliged suddenly to return to: 
England, when he applied himself to the study } 
of the common law, at Gray’s Inn. At this pe- 
riod the famous Earl of Essex, who could} 
distinguish merit, entered into an intimate } 
friendship with him, He zealously attempted, } 
though without success, to procure him the of- 
fice of queen’s solicitor; and, in order to com- 

fort his friend under the disappointment, 
conferred on him a present of land to the value 

of £1800. Bacon, notwitstanding the earl’s 

friendship, and even the early prepossession of}ment. But he soon after met with a melancholy 
her majesty in his favor, met with many ob- ; Teverse of fortune. For, about the 12th of March, 
stacles to his preferment during her reign. His; a committee of the house.of commons was ap- 
enemies represented him as a speculative man, } pointed to inspect the abuses of the courts of 
whose head was filled with philosophical no-} justice. The first thing they fell upon was bri- 
tions, and, therefore, more likely to perplex than} bery and corruption, of which the lord — 
to forward public business. It*was with great}lor was accused. For that very year complaints 
difficulty that Lord Treasurer Burleigh obtained } being made to the house of commons of his 
for him the reversion of register to the star‘lordship’s having received bribes, those com- 
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plaints were sent up to the house of lords; and} could not be, to reward him afterward. The 
new ones being daily made of a like nature,} chancellor, though he foresaw his approaching 


, things soon grew too high to be got over. The} ruin, if he did not plead for himself, resolved to 


king found it impossible to save both his chancel-} obey ; and the house of peers, on the 3d of 
lor, who was openly accused of corruption, and} May, 1821, gave judgment against him, “ that 
Buckingham his favorite, who was secretly and,} he should be fined £40,000, and remain prisoner 
therefore, more dangerously attacked, as the en-} in the tower during the king’s pleasure ; that 
courager of whatever was deemed most illegal} he should forever be incapable of holding 
and oppressive. He, therefore, forced the for-} any office, place,.or employment in the state; 
mer to abandon his defence, positivelyenjoining | and that he should never sit in parliament, or 
him to submif* to his peers, and promising to} come within the verge of the court.” The fault 
screen him in the last determination, or, if that } which, next to his ingratitude to Essex, thus 





\ I 
EARL OF ESSEX. 


tarnished the glory of this illustrious man, is {The king remjtted his fine, and he was sum- 
said to have proceeded from his indulgence to }moned to parliament in the first year of King 
his servants, who made a corrupt use of it.— {Charles I. 
One day, during his trial, passing through a; It appears from. the works composed during 
room where several of his domestics were sit-:his retirement that his thoughts were still free, 
ting, upon their rising upto salute him, he said, } vigorous,.and noble. The last five years of his 
“Sit down, my masters; your rise has been my jlife he devoted wholly to his studies. In his 
fall.” And we are told by Rushworth, in his recess, he composed the greatest part of his 
historical collections, “that he treasured up {English and Latin works. He diedin 1626, and 
nothing for himself or family, but was over- {was buried in St. Michael’s church, at St. Albans, 
indulgent to his servants, and connived at their {where a monument of white marble was erected 
takings, They were profuse and expensive, and ito him by Sir Thomas Meautys, formerly his 
had at their command whatever he was master ‘secretary, and afterward clerk of the privy coun- 
of. cil under two kings. A complete edition of his 
The gifts taken were, for the most part, for in- } works was published in London, in 1740. 
terlocutory orders. His decrees were generally} Addison has said of him, “that he had the 
made with so much equity, that, though gifts;sound, distinct, comprehensive knowledge of 
tendered tim suspected of injustice, yet never; Aristotle, with all the beautiful graces and em- 
any decree made by him was reversed as unjust. } bellishments of Cicero.” Mr. Walpole called him 
It was peculiar to this great man—say the au-}the “ prophet of arts,” which Newton was after- 
thors of the Biog. Brit—to have nothing nar-{ward to reveal; and adds, that his genius 
tow and selfish in his composition. He gave{and his works will be universally admired as 
away without concern whatever he possessed ;} long as science exists. But, we must add with 
and, believing other men of the same mould, he‘regret, “as long as ingratitude and adulation 
received with as little consideration. are despicable, so long shall we lament the de- 
He retired, after a short imprsionment, from? pravity of this great man’s heart. Alas! that 
engagements of an active life, to the shade of ashe who could command immortal fame, should 
contemplative one, which he had always loved. {have stooped to the little ambition of power!” 
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THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 
THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


Among the curiosities of the world, are the’ The Romans inherited the domains of this 
Catacombs of Rome, which form a network of} mysterious race, and we find allusions to the 
excavations beneath the “ Eternal City ;” ex-}Catacombs in their writers, long before the 
tending, at one time, to a distance, it is believed, } Christian era. The great increase of the city 
of over fifteen miles, These subterranean pas-}in the latter days of the republje, led again to 
sages were originally commenced by the Etrus-;the working of quarries in the immediate 
cans, and afterwards continued by the res Ip sary for build to procure the materials neces. 





and are the remains of extensive quarries Ipjsary for building. The soil of the Campagna 
early Christian times, they were used as places 3 rests on tufa and puzzolana, a volcanic, sandy 
of refuge for persecuted believers, and this} rock, easily quarried, and from its texture well 
gives to them a new and deeper interest. adapted to the excavation of long galleries, 
A few years ago, Bishop William Ingraham} while the Esquiline hill was undermined to ob. 
Kip, of California, paid a visit to these Cata-}tain sand for making cement. These subter. 
combs, and has published an exceedingly in- ranean works were referred to by Cicero, in his 
teresting account ef his explorations, in a smalls oration for Cluentius, when Asinius, a young 
volume entitled “ The Catacombs of Rome, as} Roman citizen, was inveigled to the gardens of 
illustrating the Church of the First Three Cen-; the Esquiline, and precipitated into one of the 
turies.” The book is published by Redfield. } sand-pits—“ in arenarias quasdam extra portam 
We take from it the succeeding account of the; Esquilinam.” It was, too, in these caverns, 
origin of these singular excavations. It is il-} Seutonius tells us, Nero was afterward advised 
lustrated by a number of curious drawings and} to conceal himself in his hour of danger; on 
inscriptions, copied from the walls of these} which occasion he made answer to his freed- 
hidden passages. We recommend its perusalto;man, Phaon, that “he would not go under 
all not already familiar with the subject. It}the ground while living.” 
will be found a new leaf in the world’s singular} In this way it was that these crypts or galle- 
history : ries were first formed, until the whole subsoil 
It has been conjectured by some writers, says } on one side of Rome was, in the course of time, 
Bishop Kip, that these excavations were com-} perforated by a network of excavations, which 
menced long before the founding of the Eternal } ultimately extended to a distance of fifteen or, 
City by that race who made it famous under{as some say, twenty miles. But when these 
the name of Rome. There are traces everywhere ; quarries were exhausted of their original stores, 
of a former mighty people inhabiting these sites ,{ they stood vacant, ready to be appropriated to 
long anterior to the age assigned to Romulus} any other «use. And none, of course, would 
and Remus, when the massive Etruscan tombs; know their intricate windings, but those whose 
were reared, and those temples builtin Pestum,} hands had formed them, and by whose labor 
which, two thousand years ago, the Romans; these excavations had been made. 
were accustomed to visit as agtiquities. But} Then came the advent of the Christian faith. 
they were a people all knowledge of whose lan-$ The arenarii, or sand-diggers, and the workmen 
guage and records has perished. No Rosetta}in the quarries, were persons of the lowest 
stone has yet been found to furnish a key to} grade, and cut off by their occupation from the 
the literature of this mysterious race,and their} crowds in the busy city, probably formed a sé- 
existence is only known by the inscriptions,} parate and distinct community. There is rea- 
and sculptures, and vases dug out of the earth,;son to believe that Christianity found among 
and filling the museums of Italy, or by their} them its earliest progelytes, for its first followers 
rifled tombs presenting objects of curious study } everywhere were the lowest in the social scale. 
to the antiquarian. We speak of them as the} These “hereditary bondsmen,” indeed, scarcely 
Etruscans, but beyond this everything with re- calling their lives their own inthis world, would 
gard to them is a blank. most naturally gladly welcome the hopes which 
It is supposed that by them these quarries }dawned upon them from the world to come. 
may have been first opened, for there is a mas-?One of the most common figures found por- 
siveness in the character of their architecture}trayed in nearly all of these quarries—and 
which enables us at once to distinguish it, even} which can easily be. distinguished from the 
from the earlier Roman. These ancient quar- Christian order of the fossors—is that of a man 
ries abound, too, not only at Rome, but at Na-\carrying some implement of labor, often for 
ples, and through all the south of Italy. They{the purpose of excavation, and wearing the 
are traced, too, in Sicily, in Greece, in nearly all’ short tunic and scanty dress of the slave. In 
the Greek isles, and in Asia Minor; and per-{ times of persecution, therefore, the converts 
haps the celebrated labyrinth in the island of} employed in the subterranean passages had al- 
Crete, was formed originally by excavations of ready provided for them a secure retreat, which 
this kind. But they are never found except in} also they opened to their brethren in the faith, 
the vicinity of some considerable and ancient} until it became the place of refuge of the Ro- 
city, or near the spot where some such city}man Church, In addition to this, we learn 
once stood. from a number of testimonies, that the early 
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Christians themselves, as a punishment for 
abandoning the ancient faith, were often sen- 
tenced to labor in these sand pits. In the 
“Acts of the Martyrs,’ we are told, that the 
Emperor Maximian “condemned all the Roman 
soldiers, who were Christians, to hard labor; 
and in various places set them to work, some 
to dig stones, others, sand. He also ordered 
Ciriacus and Sisinnus to be strictly guarded, 
condemning them to dig sand, and to carry it 
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the burial-place of the martyrs, but also the 
scene of their last sufferings. In the time of 
Cyprian, Xystus, Bishop of Rome, together with 
Quartus, one of his clergy, poured out their 
blood on this spot; and Stephen, another 
Bishop of Rome, was traced by the heathen 
soldiers to his subterranean chapel. They al- 
lowed him to conclude the service in which he 
was engaged, when he was thrust back into his 
episcopal chair, and thus beheaded.* 

In the life of this St. Stephen, the first Ro- 





on their shoulders.” Thus it was that the ; 
members of the early Church, and they alone,; man Bishop of that name, there are many 
became familiar with these winding recesses. { scenes connected with the Catacombs. It was 

We can easily imagine how concealment in} there that he was obliged to pass much of his 
these gloomy labyrinths became practicable. | time, sending forth the priest Eusebius, and the 
The earliest victims selected in a persecution deacon Marcellus, to invite the faithful to come 
would, of course, be those most prominent in} to him for personal conference. There he as- 
the Church—its bishop, or ministers, or officers.* sembled his clergy, and collected the neophytes, 
These, therefore, would at once take refuge in; to instruct and baptize them. Among his fol- 
the Catacombs, where the humbler members of lowers was Hippolytus, a Christian of Rome, 
the Church, whose obscurity for a time gave ’who had also taken refuge in the Catacombs. 
them safety, could easily supply them with all} His sister Paulina, and her husband Adrias, 
the necessaries of life. Springs, too, which still; both pagans, who were intrusted with the se- 


. exist in various corridors, and wells—some of; cret of his retreat, supplied him with the re- 


which are supposed to have been dug for the quisites of life, by means of their two children, 
purpose of draining parts of the Catacombs—{a boy of ten, and a girl of thirteen years 
show some of the means by which life was pre-} of age. They were in the habit of repairing 
served. ‘to their uncle’s hiding-place at stated times, 

And may we not trace in this the hand of a} with a basket of provisions. Hippolytus, sor- 
protecting Providence? The Church was about} rowing over the heathen darkness of his re- 
to enter the furnace of affliction, and to be en-; latives, sought the venerable bishop, and con- 
circled by the rage of the adversaries ; here, sulted him on the subject of his painful solici- 
then, had previously been provided a sure re-itude. The advice he received was, to detain 
fuge, where it could abide until the storm was} them on their next visit, in the hope that their 
overpast. . This was the cradle of the infant ; parents, alarmed by their absence, would them- 
community. And, perhaps, we may go a step ' selves seek them in the Catacombs, when a fa- 
farther, and assert, that while the church in ; vorable opportunity would be afforded for pla- 
Rome owed much of the rapidity of its triumph } cing before them the claims of our faith. The 
tothe protection-afforded by the Catacombs, by } expedient was adopted, and when the children 
furnishing a place of refuge where the faithful next made their usual visit, they were easily 
generally had a secure retreat, in later times, } persuaded to remain. Their parents, at the ex- 
the lessons taught by these ancient sepulehres } piration of the. ordinary interval, became 
must have long served to arrest the progress of alarmed, and hurried to the cemetery, where 
innovation, as the Roman Christians beheld re- ; } they found their son and daughter with St. 
corded, before their eyes, evidences of the faith } Stephen, who used all his persuasive eloquence, 
held “in their fathers’ day, and in the old time} but apparently in vain, to make them converts 
before them.” That the Catacombs were, | to the Christian faith. They retired unbe- 
throughout, well known to the early Christians, ; lievers ; but the good seed was sown. They re- 
is evident; for all parts bear trace of their oc-: turned again, at the request of the bishop, and, 
tupancy. We meeton every side with tombs } after repeated meetings, and a course of in- 
and chapels, paintings and inscriptions, and, for} struction, they and their children were baptized ; 
three hundred years, the entire Christian popu-} and all four, as well as St. Stephen and Hippo- 
lation of Rome found sepulture i in these reces- > ; lytus, were honored with the crown of martyr- 
Ses. } dom, and buried in the Catacombs. 

The “ Acts of the Martyrs” relate many at-} St. Chrysostom, who, although not living in 
tempts made by the persecutors of the early} the age of persecution, was near enough to it to 
Christians, to trace them in these retreats, But} receive its traditions in all their original fresh- 
the entrances were so numerous, scattered for} ness, uses, on one oceasion, an illustration 
miles over the Campagna, and the labyrinths } plainly drawn from these scenes. He speaks 
below so complicated, and blocked up in vari-} of “a lady unaccustomed to privation, trembling 
ous places, that pursuit was generally useless. }in a vault, apprehensive of the capture of her 
Occasionally, however, these efforts were suc-}maid, upon whom she depends for, her daily 


cessful, and the Catacombs became not only 3 food. ” 
We have, too, the testimony of Prudentius, 


who, also, in a most graphic manner, portrays 


*When, in 1809, Napoleon was pressing his demands upon 
Pius VII., that pontiff, in refusing to comply, said: ‘I shall 
make no resistance; I-am ready to retire into a convent, or in- 
to the same Catacombs of Rome that afforded shelter to the ; 
first successors of St. Peter.’’ . 





Annals, tom. fii., p. 76. 
Annals, tom. iii., p. 69. 


* Baronius: 
+ Baronius: 
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these retreats. After speaking of the care shown 
by the church, in gathering the mangled re- 
mains of the martyr, Hippolytus, he thus 
minutely describes the catacomb in which they 
are deposited :— 


‘* Haud procul extremo culta ad pomeria vallo, 
Mersa latebrosis crypta patet forcis, 

Hujus in occultum gradibus via prona reflexis 
Ire per anfractus luce latente docet ; 

Primas namque fores summo tenus intrat hiatu ; 
Illustratque dies limina vestibuli. 

Inde ubi progressu facili nigrescere visa est 
Nox obscura loci per specus ambiguum, 
Occurrunt celsis immensa foramina tectis, 

Que jaciunt claros antra super radios. 
Quamlibet ancipites texant hine inde recessus, 
Arcta sub umbrosis atria porticibus ; 

Attamen excisi subter cava viscera montis 
Crebra terebrato fornice lux penetrat ; 

Sic datur absentis per subterranea solis 
Cernere fulgorum luminibusque frui.”* 


‘* Beyond the rampart, ’mid the garden-grounds, 

Darkles a erypt in the sequestered mine : 

With tortuous steps, a swift descent and prone, 

Dives down into its heart. The cavern’s mouth 

Lies open freely to the day, and drinks 

A light that cheers the shadowy vestibule ; 

But, in its bosom, night, obscure and vast, 

Blackens around the explorer’s way, nor yields 

Save where, down fissures slanting through the 
vaults, 

Clear rays, though broken, glance on roof and wall. 

On all sides spreads the labyrinth, woven dense 

With paths that cross each other; branching now 

In caverned chapels and sepulchral halls ; 

But ever through the subterranes n maze 

That light from fissure and from cleft looks down, 


Fruition granting of an absent sun.” 3 


There is one inscription over the grave of a 


rs Ye 
$ Maximium, on the renewal of the Diocletian 
’ persecution, forbidding the Christians to meet 
; in the Catacombs. The attempt, however, 
: proved futile, and the followers of Christ stil] 
‘found a refuge in their accustomed places of 
$ meeting, until the adherents of the old religion, 
¢under the government of Hilario, were so ex- 
; asperated, that they demanded the destruction 
Sof the Catacombs.* No effort was made, how- 
Sever, to carry this into effect, peace came once 
>more at the close of the Valerian persecution, 
$and when the Emperor Gallienus sent forth an 
: edict, declaring that the ministers of the faith 
$might perform the customary duties of their of. 
‘ fice with freedom, particular reference is made 
to the Catacombs, which had been seized by 
¢his officers. He grants permission to the 
$ bishops, “ to recover what are called the Ceme- 
teries.”¢ So well known at this time had be- 
; come these caves as places of Christian wor- 
$ship. Even after the general establishment of 
; Christianity, as late as the year 352, during a 
temporary persecution by the Arians, Liberius, 
bishop of Rome, took up his abode in the ceme- 
tery of St. Agnes. 

“To our classic associations, indeed, Rome 
was still, under Trajan and the Antonines, the 
city of the Cesars, the metropolis of pagan 
idolatry—in the pages of her poets and histo- 
rians, we still linger among the triumph of the 
Capitol, the shows of the Coliseum—or, if we 
read of a Christian being dragged before the 
tribunal, or exposed to the beasts, we think of 
him as one of a scattered community, few in 
number, spiritless in action, and politically in- 
significant. But all this while there was living 
beneath the visible, an invisible Rome—a popu- 
lation unheeded, unreckoned — thought of 
vaguely, vaguely spoken of, and with the fami- 


martyr, which shows that he was surprised by} liarity and indifference that men feel who live 
the emissaries of Antonine, while praying in} @ volcano, yet a population strong-hearted, 
the Catacombs. The date of this event was} 0f quick impulses, nerved alike to suffer or to 
during the fifth persecution, in the reign of the ; die, and in numbers, resolution, and physical 
second Antonine (for the first was friendly to} force, sufficient to have hurled their oppressors 
the Christians), which began in the year 161.; from the throne of the world, had they not 





We copy a portion only of the epitaph :— 


“GENVA ENIM FLECTENS VERO DEO SA 
CRIFICATVRVS AD SVPPLICIA DVCTTVRO 
TEMPORA INFAVSTA QVIBVS INTER SA 
CRA ET VOTA NE IN CAVERNIS QVIDEM 
SALVARI POSSEMVS” 


deemed it their duty to kiss the rod, to love 
their enemies, to bless those that cursed them, 
and to submit for their Redeemer’s sake to the 
‘powers that be.’ Here, in these ‘dens and 
caves of the earth,’ they lived ; here, they died 
—a ‘spectacle’ in their lifetime ‘to men and 
angels,’ and on their death a ‘triumph’ to man- 
kind—a triumph of which the echoes still 


’ “For while on his knees, and about to sacrifice to float around ‘the walls of Rome, and over the 


the true God, he was led away to execution. 0, sad § 


times! in which sacred rites and prayers, even in 
caverns, afford no protection to us!” 


The edicts of the Roman emperors, indeed, } 
often referred to the cemeteries as places of ; 
worship. Such was the case when milianus, } 
a prefect of Egypt during the persecution un-; 
der Valerian, issued an edict,‘one sentence of? 
which was—‘ Moreover, it shall no longer be} 
lawful for you or for others to hold assemblies, | 
nor to enter the cemeteries, as they are called.” ; 
Orders to the same import were sent forth by; 


* Peristephanon: Hymn iv. 


desolate Campagna, while those that once thril- 
led the Capitol are silenced, and the walls that 
returned them have long since crumbled into 
dust.’’f ; 

Thus, three centuries passed by, and Christi- 
anity, emerging from these recesses, walked 
boldly on the soil beneath which she had so 
long been glad to seek concealment. Then, for 
a time, the Catacombs were places which the 
Christians, now living in security, visited with 

* Tertullfan, Ep. and Scapulam, cap. 5. 

+ Eusebius: Hist. Eccles., lib. vii., cap 13. 

¢ Lord Lindsay's Christian Art, vol. i., p. iv. 
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reverence, as the scenes of their brethren’s suf-} Offa, a Saxon king. 

ferings. St. Jerome thus speaks of them in; Ina, the king of the Anglo-Saxons, with 
the middle of the fourth century: ‘When I; Queen Eldiburga, his wife. 

was at Rome,” says the monk of Palestine,; The Princess Mary, daughter of Stilicho, and 
“still a youth, and employed in literary pur: } wife of the Emperor Honorius. 

suits, 1 was accustomed, in company with others } The Empress Agnes. 

of my own age, and actuated by the same feel- ; The unfortunate Charlotte, Queen of Cyprus. 
ings, to visit on Sundays the sepulchres of the; The celebrated Countess Matilda, who lived 
apostles and martyrs, and often to go down in- jin the twelfth century, and to whom the Roman 
to the crypts dug in the heart of the earth,’see was much indebted for the increase of its 
where the walls on either side are lined with } wealth and territorial possessions.* 

the dead ; and so intense is the darkness, that 

we almost realize the words of the prophet, But it was not long after the firm establish- 
‘They go down alive into Hades.’ Here and}ment of Christianity as the religion of the 
there a scanty aperture, ill-deserving the name; state, that the flood of barbarian invasion rolled 
of a window, admits scarcely light enough tos over Italy, when neither works of art, or holy 
mitigate the gloom which reigns below; and as} places, or consecrated churches, were respected 
we advance through the shades with cautious} by their rude northern conquerors. When the 
steps, we are forcibly reminded of the words of! army of the Huns, under Attila, and then that 
Virgil: ‘ Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa si-} of the Goths, under Totila, were gathered about 
lentia terrent.—Horror on all sides, even the‘ the walls of Rome, pressing its siege, they ran- 


’ silence terrifies the mind.’”’* ;sacked the Catacombs, and tore open the graves, 


But these crypts became more than places to‘in the hope of finding buried treasures. And 
be visited by the curious with melancholy in-} these were followed by the Lombards, and Sa- 
terest. When “the calamities were overpast,”}racens, and other devastators. Each added to 
and the true-hearted needed no longer for the desecrations, until the Catacombs were 
safety to “wander in dens and caves of the} necessarily deserted by the Christian population 
earth,” reverence for these dark abodes, which; of Rome. Burials ceased in the crypts, and 
had been the scenes of the sufferings and con- services in the chapels, until the neglected cav- 
stancy of those from whom they had inherited? erns were left to bats, and obscure birds and 
their faith, was witnessed in their still continu-} beasts, or became the hiding-places of runaway 
ing to be selected as places of sepulture. Com-; debtors, thieves, and banditti. The Roman 
pelled no longer by the rage of the adversary, ; peasants avoided them in dread, or when, on 
to spend their lives in these gloomy retreats, i their way to and from the market places of the 
they turned to them in the hour of death, and } city, they were obliged to pass the mouths of 
enjoined that their last resting-place should be ; the caverns under the Esquiline mount, they 
with the martyrs in this terra sancta. Popes; did so in companies,hurrying by with trembling 
and prelates, kings and queens, emperors and ‘steps, as they muttered a prayer, or chanted a 
empresses, the highest in rank and the most} psalm or hymn. 
devout in life, or most penitent in death, were | Then came the tumultuous times of the 
for some centuries interred in these crypts, in} Middle Ages, when the country was surrendered 
the neighborhood of the tombs of Roman slaves } up to the warfare of factuous nobles, and an un- 
and criminals, Christian laborers, and hewers ruly populace, when often, for long seasons, all 


of stone, and the early martyrs. Even from the } was utter anarchy, ahd in the language of 


commanded in their wills that their bodies, or, 
at least, their hearts, should be carried to Pa-} “Every tomb and monument was turned into 
lestine and buried in the Holy Land. The fol-} a fortress, and the visiter to Rome can still see 
lowing are a few of the illustrious dead whojabont them the remains of these medieval 
were inhumed in the Roman Catacombs during; battlements. The Fragipani held the massive 


remote parts of Europe, the bodies of illustri- s Dante— 
ous persons were carried thither for sepulture, “an sthout 
as,a few centuries later, princes and nobles } In ser sioed Goeane” bone” bb 





the Middle Ages :— arch of Janus Qudrifons and the Coliseum ; the 
Orsini, the tomb of Hadrian, and the theatre of 
Anaclitus, fifth bishop of Rome. Pompey ; the Colonna family, the mausoleum 
Pope Leo I. of Augustus, and the baths of Constantine ; the 
Pope Gregory the Great, who first undertook} tomb of Cecilia Metella was converted into a 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. fortress by the Savelli and the Getani; the 
Popes Gregory II. and IIT. ruins of the Capitol were held by the Corsi; 
Pope Leo IX. He died A. D. 1050, and was; the Quirinal by the Conti; and the Pantheon 
the last pope buried in the Catacombs. by the garrison of the popes. 
The Emperor Honorius. . It was not to be expected, therefore, that the 
The Emperor Valentinian. 
The Emperor Otho II. * This list is given by Macfarlane,p.35. He has taken it 


Cedwalla, a king of the Western Saxons. ? from that of the Abbe Gaume, Les Trois Romes, v. iv., p. 39- 
° ° i h bject, hich 
Conrad, a king of the Mercians. } arringhi has also devoted a chapter to this subject, in whic 





‘ he gives substantially the same logue: ‘ De imp ibus 
3 ac regibus, qui apud Vaticanum sepulture traditi sunt.”—Lib- 
* Hieronymus in Ezechiel, eap. xi. ; fi. cap. 2 
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Catacombs should escape the same desecration. Hott behind them, on the walls or tombstones 
The contests of the feudal retainers of these | btief inscriptions, hastily and slightly cut, to 
warlike nobles, penetrated even to these seclu-} record their visits. Thus we find, in one place, 
ded caverns, conspiracies were arranged in their} a few words, denoting that a Bishop of Pisaand 
dark recesses, and armed insurgents assembled} his companions had been there at the beginning 
there, to wait for reinforcements from the} of the fourteenth century ; and in another place 
neighboring towns and villages, and for the} are traced the name of six individuals—German 
fierce bandittifrom the mountains. During that} names, Latinized—with the sign of the cross af. 
long contest between the powerful families of} ter each name, and the date, A. D., 1397, under- 
Colonna and Orsini, the combats between their} neath them all. On one of the early Christian 
vassals and retainers took place, not only on} tombs, too, were found a palm-leaf, worked in 
the Esquiline mount, but also in the caverns? silver, and a small coronet of silver, gilded, and 
beneath. The awfulness of the spot, the dread | inscribed with a name, and the date 1340. They 
presence of the departed, and the emblems of} had been concealed and preserved by the poz 
religion, imposed no yestraint upon the furious zolano and earth falling upon them and burying 
combatants, but often these dark passages rang { them. In another crypt was found this inscrip. 
with the rival war-cries—“ The Colonna! the } tion, with the date 1321 above it, and the nathes 
Colonna!’ and “ Beware the bear’shug!” So,} of three visiturs beneath it: “Gather together, 
too, was it, when Sciarra Colonna seized Pope O Christians, in these caverns, to read the holy 
Boniface, and made him prisoner in his own} books, to sing hymns to the honor of martyrs 
palace. He had called down from the mountains } and saints that here lie buried, having died in 








ww 





of the Abruzzi, and his other fiefs and castles in }the Lord; to sing psalms for tltose who are now ' 


the Appennines, bands of fierce retainers, who; dying in the faith. There is light in this dark- 
arrived in small parties, and, to prevent suspi-} ness, There is music-in these tombs.” 
cion, concealed themselves in these caverns, un-} It is evident that, during these ages, these 
til their leader could summon them forth at the ‘sanctuaries of the ancient Church were gradu- 
moment for action. ‘ally forgotten. The mouths of most of the Ca- 
Nor was the case different, when in the next‘ tacombs were blocked up by the accumulation 
age the papal court was removed to Avignon, of rubbish, by the falling in of the tufa and 
during the seventy years. which Petrarch calls‘ earth over the arches, or by the rapid growth 
“the Babylonian captivity.” Then, a darker} of gigantic weeds, dense bushes, and trees. It 
ruin gathered about the Imperial city. The} required constant use to preserve a knowledge 
country around was inundated, and the stagnant of their intricate windings, and therefore a few 
waters, mixed with decomposed vegetable mat-} only of the principal entrances were kept open, 
ter, evaporated under the intense summer sun,} Even these gradually became neglected, until 
until the whole neighborhood of the city,;the Church scarcely remembered her ancient 
where the openings of the Catacombs were situ-} home. It was not until the sixteenth century, 
ated, became the prey to the most deadly ma-}that, through the labors of Bosio, the entire 
laria. At certain seasons these passages were}range of the Catacombs was redpened, after 
occupied by shepherds and their flocks, while} being untouched for more than a thousand 
spending the winter-months in grazing on the? years. . They were found to be a vast treasury, 
wide-spread Campagna, but ordinarily they;rich in memorials of saints and martyrs—an 
seemed to have been the resort of robbers and} enduring testimony, every page of which bore 
felons, This is the testimony of Petrarch:— {witness to the truth of Christian history, and 
t recorded in letters “ graven on the rock,” the 
trials and persecutions of the early Church. 
;Then, when the revival of letters enabled the 
learned to profit by the discovery, investigations 
2 2 ‘ commenced, which have been prosecuted to the 
Amid the revolutions caused by the efforts of} present day, as the question has been agitated, 
Cola di Rienzi, “ the last of the Tribunes,” the} whether Rome shall be permitted to claim 
Catacombs are again mentioned as places: of identity in discipline and doctrine with these 
muster and concealment, and one of the old} ancient disciples, who have thus bequeathed to 
chroniclers tells us, thatwhen the final hour of} ys the memorials of their faith and sufferings. 
the Tribune had come, and the furious populace} Sych is the history of the Catacombs. These 
were gathered against him, being advised by} dark and gloomy passages once formed the cra- 
some of his friends to take temporary refugein} gig of the Christian faith in Europe. As one 
the Catacombs, he answered, as Nero had done} age of persecution after another, drew its dark 
thirteen hundred y ears before, that “he would} pall over the Church, it was here that the true- 
not bury himself alive. ‘ hearted found their place of refuge—their im- 
Yet even in the darkest times, when most pregnable fortress against the might of pagan 
persons shunned the Catacombs as places of}Rome. These narrow passages “rang with their 
danger, there seem to have been some, who, } hymns of lofty cheer”—here, they were trained 
moved by piety orcuriosity, occasionally visited } for those victories which “ wrote their names 
the few crypts which were most accessible, and} among the stars ;” and, when the conflict was 
2 anstepiiinen Mh etemesen Ot este eg end their brethren laid them to their 
Tal ch’ a buon solamente uscio si chiude ; 2 rest, in the bbe spot which had been bag — 
E tra le altari, e tra statue ignude, $ hallowed by their prayers. “ And their sepul- 
Ogni impressa crudel par che si tratti.””. Cawzoyz, x1, ’chres are with us unto this day.” 


“They are become like robbers’ caves, 
So that only the good are denied entrance ; 

And among altars and saintly statues, 

Every cruel enterprise seems to be concerted.” * 
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OOOO eens 


ONE YEAR OF LIFE. 


Come with me, kind reader, from the ever 
beautifully ending paths through which imagi- 
nation leads you, and listen to the sad history 
of one little year in the life of one who has a 
realexistence. And if atear of sympathy starts, 
let it drop, I pray you, for may be some minis- 
tering angel will witness and receive, and bear 
its comfort away to the hurt heart whose sor- 
rows we here unfold. Thus wilt thou pour 
“balm upon a wounded spirit,” whose gratitude, 
hereafter, “when the great books are opened,” 
will enable you to rise one degree higher in the 
scales of heavenly bliss! 

Elsie Grey was married—in the little church, 
that none might be excluded from the sight, 
though we half suspected that pride had much 
to do with the public exposure of the handsome 
bridegroom. He was a stranger in our village, 
sie having made her conquest while on a visit 
toa friend far away. - Their brief acquaintance 
was lengthened by a few months of correspon- 
dence, which opened but little of his true cha- 
raeter to her, while her own soul went out in 
allits fullness and trueness and constancy in 
the letters she weekly penned to him. 

Poor Elsie! It would have been better for 
thee had some friendly voice sounded a warn- 
ing, loud and long, ere that final step was taken. 
But—no—it was permitted, and “doeth He not 
all things well ?” 

True, she had received a letter of doubtful 
meaning from her friend—she could not quite 
understand it, though she comprehended that 
some disagreeable feeling existed toward him to 
whom she was affianced. 

But loving hearts are slow to credit words of 
disparagement spoken of the one beloved. So 
Elsie Grey had laid aside her friend’s letter with 
an inward determination to keep her heart free 
from doubts, and her confidence pure and deep 
inhim to whom she was soon to be united.— 
There were no charges made—no plain accusa- 
tions—why should she be influenced by such 
general remarks? She felt sure it was but the 
want of a closer acquaintance, or the ungener- 
ous sayings of some envious one that had in- 
fluenced her friend to write to her thus. 

Yet the wedding day had brought “ trembling 
and tears,” and it was not without a shudder 
that friends and acquaintances were given up 
for the kindness and protection of an untried 
one. 

She had had a brilliant description of the 
home to which she was going—its beauties, its 
conveniences, the large circle of friends who 
Were waiting to receive her, and the ease and 
comfort which a handsome property promised 


‘ them. And she had believed it—all—for Eu- 


gene Herbert’s face was not one to create dis- 
trust, 

It was night when they arrived, after a two 
days’ journey, to the spot where that sweet 


BY LIZZIE LINWOOD. 


dream of love and happiness was to haveaslow 
awakening. But the dim lights could not hide 
from Elsie’s vision the contrast between what 
she saw and what she had expected to see.— 
Not but that it was all well enough—not but 
that she would have been willing to have gone 
into the -rudest cottage with her heart’s chosen 
—but—that he had deceived her—purposely de- 
ceived her! The thought burst upon her mind 
with a terrible reality, but with a mighty effort 
she crushed it down, and in answer to a mo- 
ment’s mental prayer, she was enabled to speak 
calmly with those to whom she was presented. 
Her hushand did not.seem to notice the strug- 
gle, but, with a carelessness of manner she had 
never observed in him before, he gave some di- 
rections to those in attendance, and, after a few 
general remarks appropriate to the occasion, he 
left her to make enquiries as to occurrences dur- 
ing his absence. 

When Elsie found herself alone with her hus- 
band again, she felt a most painful embarrass- 
ment, but, he was again tender, and she who 
had ever'looked upon falsehood with the deep- 
} est disgust, powerless to condemn, received his 
} caress, utterly unable to believe what her sight 
) and hearing had made known to her. 

, Weeks passed, and the weight upon the 
‘young wife’s heart grew. heavier, and the tear 
‘came oftener to her eye, but the husband, throw- 
‘ing off the character of the lover, had seemed 
to become suddenly insensible to change or 
’emotion in the one he had promised to love and 
protect. His manner became hasty and indif- 
i ferent, while poor Elsie, with a wild desire to 
‘hold fast some of the happiness that was so 
= and so surely escaping, tasked her in- 





genuity to the utmost to conceal from him, and 
herself, too, the loss of the confidence and re- 
spect upon which her affection had rested. 

Every month brought with it some new de- 
velopment of the husband’s character. Cred- 
itors were making frequent and pressing de- 
mands. And, though some effort was made to 
conceal the tangled consequences of dishonor- 
able dealings, yet continually the wife’s mind 
was becoming more enlightened, and greater 
was the exertion called for to keep alive the 
ideal in presence of the real. Terrible, terrible 
was the struggle, known only to those who have 
had a like experience. 

Mrs. Herbert stood at her hall door one plea- 
sant morning. Two merry birds were hopping 
about inthe yard—mated and happy. She was 
musing upon their relative situations, while a 
sigh escaped her at the thought that intelligence 
should ever be the means of.sinking its posses- 
sors lower in the scale of virtue than the crea- 
tures whose movements were governed by in- 
stinct alone. 

“Wherefore sighing—lady, mine!” said a 
voice just behind her. She turned and met her 
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husband, with a crushed letter in his hand, and} ; 
a look of anxiety upon his countenance, that } 
contrasted strongly with the mirthful tone in 
which he had addressed her. She forved back } 
the tears that were pressing to be shed, and, } 
with as much cheerfulness as she could com-} 
mand, was attempting a reply, when she was 
startled at the sudden paleness that overspread ' 
her companion’s fave, and looking where his 
gaze was directed, she observed two gentlemen } 
walking with quick and firm steps toward the} 
house. 

“Tell them I am not at home,” said her hus-} 
band, hastily retreating through an inner door, } 

“Tell them he is not,at home!” mentally ex- : 
claimed the unhappy woman. “Stain my soul 
with a lie! God help me—I cannot do it.” 

The strangers were already upon the steps | 
with the question—“ Is Mr. Herbert in?” g 

With a crimsoned face Elsie turned away, ‘ 
while the officers, (for such they were, ) without : 
further ceremony, walked through the house ; 
into the room where her husband had gone, 
and, after a few moments’ hurried conversation, | 
again made their appearance with the young 
man between them—a prisoner ! 

Elsie Grey! Frightful waves of earth’s trou- 
ble wouldst thou have escaped, hadst thou 
never awakened from that death-like swoon.— 
But kind friends gathered around, and, in an- 
swer to her almost frantic inquiries after her 
husband, she was told that he had been taken 
upon a charge of having obtained property un- ; 
der false pretence, but that friends had gone 
with him to offer bail in case he was not proved : 
innocent, so that he would return to her that 
very night, without doubt. 

And he did return—Eugene Herbert came? 
back to his wife with a smile upon his face and | 
guilt in his heart. He spoke of the whole af- 
fair as a trifling occurrence. He said they were 
passionate men—those creditors—they had mis- } 
construed the matter to his disadvantage, but, 
he was rid of them, he hoped, for the present. 

And the wife believed her husband—of course. : 
What good would it have done for her to have} 
searched out the windings of his guilty ways ?: 
She tried to be happy, and to think that her ji 
husband had been dealt with severely, and she? 
more then half accomplished the difficult task. ; 
But, “the end is not yet.” 

* * * * 
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A year has passed—a year of married life. A: 
beauteous babe lies in Elsie’s arms. $ 

Surely, now, the father’s heart will grow 
purer under this new and holy relation. Alas! 
the growth of wrong has become too great to 
be crowded out by a tender nursling. 

Ere the little one has reached the close of the 
second month of its life, justice is again : 
search of the reckless man. And, with Tag 

| 
; 





almost calloused by grief, the wife, scarcely able 
to comprehend, hears her husband’s words, 
“T must go—to-day, Elsie.” 
“ But when will you return?” 
“T cannot tell—perhaps not at all. Perhaps} 
I shall make my way to California and send for 
you to meet me there.” ; 
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-who had deceived her, 
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The mother sought f for colapinn nist comfort 


>in the face of her unconscious babe; nor did she 


‘ seek i in vain. God was with her, ‘and though 
‘the feelings of horror at the circumstances that 
‘ surrounded her, dimmed for a moment her view 


{of His. mercy, yet she was enabled to drive de. 


} spair away, and, pressing her innocent child to 
her heart, she prayed that that might at least be 
;Spared her, “pure and undefiled,” from the 
wicked ways of earth’s transgressors. 

Evening came, and the mother was alone with 
her infant. As if to assure herself of her 
sympathy for her husband, she murmured 
aloud, 

“ How cruel to compel him to leave the com- 
forts of home, to be away from his wife and 


‘child, with no one to soothe him, and nune but 


strangers to minister to his wants.” And, lull- 
ing her babe, and letting fall the hot tears upon 
its fatherless head, she still murmured, 

“ But, I am glad those terrible men came too 
late—he was safely away. Oh, God, protect 


‘him—my husband—the father of my child.” 


Thus did Elsie Grey strive to love the man 
and with a woman's 
trustfulness, clung to all appearance of good, 
blinding her eyes to the wrong so apparent to 
others. 

But the morrow brought with it its trials — 
The morning meal was finished, and the Irish 
domestic, much to Elsie’s relief, was out of hear- 
ing, when, unannounced, two gentlemen stood 
before the trembling wife. But, surprises had 
become common, and, nerving herse Ir to meet 
whatever terrible developments were yet to 
come, she courteously bowed, and invited them 
to be seated. 

Declining the invitation, they formally made 
known their business. They held in their hands 


;a chattel mortgage of every article the house 
‘contained ! 


Shocked beyond expression, for the first time 
? did bitter thoughts arise in Elsie’s heart. To 
think her husband had left her with only sufi- 
‘cient means to supply present necessities, and 
Swith the knowledge that an instrument had 
been given which could be used to strip her of 
every comfort, was cruelty too barefaced for 
even her charity to cover 

Sickened to the deepest depths of her loving 
heart, she seated herself for support, and calm- 
ly bade the men do their duty. 

But, fortanately for earth’s afflicted, men are 
not all leaden-hearted. It did not require great 
knowledge for those who stood in the presence 
of Mrs. Herbert that morning, to see that her 
calmness was the calmness of despair, and with 
feelings of humanity they forbore to press fur- 
ther upon her wounded spirit. 

They gave her friendly advice, the purport of 
which was to seek the protection of her friends, 
if she had any, and assured her that nothing 
should be removed from her sight that she was 
accustomed to look upon, so long as she chose 
to remain where she was. 

With a bewildered brain Elsie penned a hasty 
letter to the home of her childhood. She did 
not tell of her husband’s wrong, she told only 
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of his misfortunes, and the forced separation ; the father of her child. With a strange faith 
which was the consequence. ‘that defies a]l comparison, she still hoped he 

Another day brought a letter from her hus- ' was worthy of her affection, and, amidst ethe 
band, written in the liveliest strain, with ac-: cautiously, though firmly expressed opinions of 

counts of a pleasant journey, an hospitable host, ‘ her friends, she managed to keep alive a faint 
and comforts in abundance ; and closing with a‘ ‘ expectation that some marvellous occurrence 
caution to Elsie to let nothing lessen her inter-{ would yet prove him guiltless of wrong. With 
est in him, but to remember he was her hus- ‘tenderness in her heart she wrote him a long 
band, and had Strong claims upon her child! {and faithful letter. She told him of all that 

Heavier, heavier grew the weight upon the‘ had taken place since he left her, and, though 
wife’s heart, and well nigh had she yielded to‘ she did not censure, she candidly expressed her 
despair, when a hasty note reached her from} disapproval of a business course so tangled as 
the friends “at home.” Every line was an ur-;to produce such dreadful consequences, and 
gent request for her immediate return to them, | earnestly entreated him to prudence and fore- 
and every word a word of sympathy. } sight. 

Yearningly she let her thoughts wander back $ But the reply —spare its repetition—it preclu- 
to the green groves where she had played her} ded all possibility of a worthy source—it con- 
childish plays, unknown to care, and tearfully}demned her as a faithless wife, forsaking her 
she sought guidance from Him who “ guideth } husband, and exhibited a recklessness as to the 
aright.” ‘future, that crushed out every earthly hope 

Sethe day, and still farther developments, } from Elsie’s heart, and drove her with a wild 
and her resolution was taken. Rallying what } cry to her Maker,,who sent forth His blessed 
little strength remained to her, with the assis-} spirit to be her comforter, and graciously ac- 
tance of friends, she made speedy preparations | \ cepted her as one of His. 
for the journey, and with her little one in her} Oh, merciful Father! Let her hope that the 
arms, under the protection of a kind-hearted} night of her life is ended, and that the day 
stranger, she bade adieu to the scene of hertor-} which follows, though shadowy its light, may 
ture, and by fast-flying cars was speedily borne; be free from ‘past terrors and sickening heart- 
to the home she had left, and the friends she; ; Struggles. So shall her arms be lifted to Thee 
had proved. ‘in confidence, and with humility will she bear 

But not yet, kind reader, had she given up} her life’s burthen. 


MEMORY. 


BY 0 EVERTS. 





Iam not dreaming now. 0, no! Tam not dreaming now. 0, no! 
And yet on sunny paths I stray ; I’m wakeful as the birds at dawn; 
Beside me gentle streamlets flow, I feel the joyous south-wind blow 
And wild-flowers blossom on my way. } Like spring-time, as I follow on 
“This way, this way” — This way, this way. 
A voice seems singing in my ear— 3 There is no joy can equal this! 
A winning voice—“ This way, this way.” ; Sing on sweet voice !—‘ This way, this way!” - 
Iam not dreaming now. 0, no! ; Iam not dreaming now. 0O,no! 
Yet this is not the path of care, ; But ah! yon cloud obscures it all! 
Nor this the field where sorrows grow. > © How changed the gentle streamlet’s flow ' 
How fragrant is the perfumed air !— ; How soon the withered blossoms fall ! 
‘This way, this way !”— > Ah, me! Ah, me! 
Some wizard must have charmed the air ; ‘ The present blots out all the past : 
Some syren sings, “ This way, this way. $ It was no dream—but mMEMory! 


wee eee 


SPEAK GENTLY. 


Speak gently ! all harsh words are vain, The traveller, when the boisterous wind, 
However often tried ; Contending with the sun, 

They do but make the heart more hard, Assailed him, closer held his cloak 
Then never rashly chide. Than he before had done. 

Akind remonstrance will achieve But, warmed by the resistless force 
More real lasting good, ; Of Sol’s more genial ray, 

Than all the fluency of words He yielded, melted, and, o’ercome, 
Addressed in angry mood. He put his cloak away. 
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A CHAPTER ON HOSPITALITY. 


(Mrs. Kirkland has written an excellent{inveterate self-indulgence. Poole—Paul Pry 
“Chapter on Hospitality,” which we take the} Poole—has an amusing sketch, “A Christmas 
liberty of transferring to our pages, from her} Visit to Dribble Hall,” an extract from which, 
beautiful “Evening Book,” published by Chas.‘in the s Living Age,” gave rise to this homily, 
Scribner, New York.] ; by calling up to remembrance certain amusing 
‘ passages in our own experience, which set us 

Few of the good and pleasant things of this‘ upon theorizing a little in the matter. “ Squire 
world will bear analyzing. Wemust take them Dribble” is a person who chooses to invite peo- 
as they are, or we lose them altogether. Even? ple to his house, and when they are there and 
our own most fondly-cherished benevolences— } fairly in his power, takes particular care to avoid 
the things whereby in our secret souls, we hope perceiving their wants, and especially cannot be 
to cover at least a part cf the multitude of sins ; made to understand that their habits may not 
—change color when we apply the severe tests; be precisely similar to his own. Two gentlemen 
with which we are wont to try the good deeds‘ arrive at his country-house too late for dinner; 
of our neighbors. It is not well to sift every-‘ he regrets they did not come sooner, but pro- 
thing for the sake of detecting earthiness ; yet} mises to hurry supper by half-an-hour. On their 
the world is so full of adulterations that some-} hinting pretty broadly that so considerable a 
thing is necessary in self-defence. We may delay will be inconvenient after a long drive, he 
inquire a little into some fair-seeming shows, at; offers a slice of “ something cold” with tea. In 
least to draw lessons for our own practice. ; the morning he insists upon their rising at his 

No quality or habit is more popular, or more { hour, and allows them to dress in the bitter cold 
naturally popular, than hospitality. It appeals; without fire, and so come down blue and shiv- 
so directly to the universal part of us—the poor ering to the breakfast-table, where the eggs are 
wants of poor human nature, in the first place, } counted out, and the newspaper clutched by the 
and that other want, no less urgent, that what; squire, who declares that he would not give a 
contributes to the refreshment of the body, ; farthing for the paper unless he sees the first of it. 
should be seasoned with love or kindness or} This is no fancy sketch—we are convinced of 
some show of them. We love even the pre-;it. We have seen American Dribbles who ocea- 
tence so dearly that we praise an inn—that’ sionally tried to be hospitable justin the squire’s 
abode of the mercenary demons—in proportion; manner. In houses, where all below stairs was 
as there is the outward semblance of this, though } costly and luxurious, we have seen the guest- 
we know it will all be “put down in the bill.”; chamber unfurnished even with the requisite 
This may be one reason why some persons who } amount of chairs and tables ; no attendance of 
have sacrificed life’s best blessing—spontaneous,}a servant offered, and no notice given of the 
disinterested affectiou—to the indulgence of} time for rising, until the bell rang for the early 
certain anti-social uncongenialities, find their? breakfast, which was then on the table. We 
only pleasure in advancing age, in places where; have seen a lady who had visits and shopping 
the appearancé, at least of “ honor, love, obedi- {on her hands, suffered to sit still, when her time 
ence, troops of friends,” may be purchased with { was limited, because the walking was too bad 
money—the only means left these unfortunates. {for her to venture out on foot, and delicacy pre- 

Being popular, hospitality is, of course, a vir-;vented her sending out for a carriage while 
tue which most people wish to practice in some {there was one quite at liberty, though not 
shape, and which many people try to practice at‘ offered. In this matter of carriages, particu- 
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the smallest possible expense. We do not mean 
expense of money—though this is sometimes 
spared rather unnecessarily—but of some other 
things not so cheap as money. Sad blunders 
are made—blunders of various kinds; some, 
which cover us with shame upon reflection ; 
some, which cover us with ridicule while we are 
happily unconscious; some, which make ene- 
mies where we hoped to have secured friends ; 
some, through means of which our pride appears 
while we flatter ourselves that we are confer- 
ring a highly appreciated honor upon our guests. 
In primitive conditions of life, where the daily 
wants become especially prominent, from the 
degree of uncertainty which exists as to whe- 
ther they will be satisfied, and how—hospitality 
is often impulsive and sincere. Sympathy is 
necessarily strong in such cases. It is in highly 
civilized and artificial life, that hospitality be- 
comes an art, to be studied like other fine arts, 
or neglected and contemned through pride and 


larly, a “ Dribble” hospitality is but too com- 
mon; for again and again have we seen young 
ladies who were visiting where a coach was 
kept, obliged to walk home after evening parties 
—attended by a servant or some woful beau—a 
mile or two in the cold, because, although no 
paige was sent, it was well understood that 
the family pride forbade any inmate from using 
a hired one. 

To be “treated like one of the family” is 
sometimes very agreeable; but this may be 
carried a little too far. We once knew a lady 
so candid as to protest against this mark of 
affection. She declared that when she visited, 
it made part of her pleasure to be treated like 
company. Guests differ so much on this poiut 
that one must have unusual tact if, in enter- 
taining much, an occasional error be not com- 
mitted. Some are so painfully anxious to avoid 
giving trouble, that an additional dish makes 
‘them miserable, quite forgetting that with many 
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a good, kind-hearted entertainer this very trou- : to feel that, while you are géné with his oppres- 
ble is a pleasure. Some, again, find their habits: sive civilities, he considers himself as laying you 
so imperious that they play “ Dribble” in other: under the greatest obligations ; to find ceremo- 
ople’s houses, putting everybody out as to; nious observance taking the place of welcome, 
time, place, and circumstance, without a mis-i and formality rendering ease impossible—this is 
giving. A noted lady travelling i in this country ; but too common in this country, as well as else- 
some years ago, required her bottle of Cham- where among those who lack nothing of this 
pagne every night on going to bed, and that in} world’s goods but the knowledge how to enjoy. 
the soberest of eastern families. This, too, was; A visit under such circumstances is so odious 
only an item in the list of the rather onerous ; that a guest would need to be presented with 
inamissibles. We have heard more than onesa good part of the fine things he sees—accord- 
anecdote of popular clergymen, who, during} i ing to the worthy host in the Persian Tales—to 
occasional visits to their greatest admirers, have: induce him to make a second attempt. 
construed the guest-right so rigorously as to; Sincerity is sometimes severely tried in cases 
cause all the household to heave a simultane- ; where hospitality appears to demand one course, 
ous sigh of relief at their departure. 3 ’ while truth and nature ery out for its opposite. 
Conscientious people, whose habits are very ; ’To seem glad to see a visitor when, from what- 
strict, and who sincerely believe certain prac-} sever circumstances, you wish he had chosen to 
tices and certain articles of diet to be highly} stop anywhere else; to be obliged to press him 
deleterious, are Sometimes cruelly divided be-} to stay when your ‘affairs imperatively require 
tween the desire to make their guests’ time pass} that you should be left alone ; to feel constrained 
agreeably, and to entertain them with the best} to be “in spirits” with a heavy heart ; to wear 
the house affords; and the fear of contributing a hilarious aspect'when mirth is “as vinegar to 
to evil habits, or offering what is injurious to; the teeth, andjas smoke to the eyes;” that we 
health. Since the temperance reformation,:should ever do or even attempt such things, 
many persons have learned to think every form § shows how deeply we feel the claims of hospi- 
of spirituous liquors so injurious that they dare; tality. They are done or attempted every day, 
not set anything of the kind beforetheir friends; not through self-interest or any such unworthy 
while, on the other hand, the old ideas of gene-3 motive, but simply from the instinctive dread of 
rous conviviality and hearty welcome attached seeming deficient in what mankind in all ages 
to this form of refreshment are so potent, that; have agreed to consider a sacred duty. Those 
they feel a species of regret—perhaps, also, of} who, through moroseness, pride, or parsimony, 
false shame—which makes an adherence to? decline these and kindred sacrifices, are univer- 
principle, in this particular, extremely difficult. ; sally denounced as selfish churls, or haughty 
Others, on the contrary, after all that has been: egotists, and voted inhuman by the general 
said and written on the subject, seem still rot 08 
faney that they show their hospitality by press: { Like many other virtues, hospitality is prac- 
ing the guest to drink whether he will or not ; ;} ticed i in its perfection by the poor. If the rich 
and even in a case where it is well known that | did their share, how would the woes of this 
the person so pressed had been saved on the; world be lightened! how would the diffusive 
brink of ruin only by the resolution not to; blessing irradiate a wider and wider circle, until 
touch even a glass, we have seen a lady tempt} the vast confines of society would bask in the 
and urge an unfortunate visitor, until she} } reviving ray! If every forlorn widow, whose 
looked to us like some fell Moenad luring a hap-; heart bleeds over the recollection of past hap- 
less mortal to destruction. ‘ piness, made bitter by contrast with present pov- 
Even in the matter of tea and coffee, somé} erty and sorrow, found a comfortable home in 
people have a conscience, and offer with reluc-! the ample establishment of her rich kinsman ; 
tance to their friends what seems to them pre-; : if every young man struggling for a foothold on 
mature old age, depression of spirits, paralysis, } the slippery soil of life, were cheered and aided 
and early death. Others, again, are so over; by the countenance of some neighbor whom for- 
kind, that they must make your coffee strong } tune had endowed with the power to confer hap- 
enough to be sour and your tea to be bitter, re-} piness ; if the lovely girl, shrinking and delicate, 
minding one of the story of the good, old, Jersey } } whom we see every day toiling for a mere pit- 
lady who entertained Gen. Washington ‘during ; tance to sustain frail life, and guard the sacred 
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the time of the war, when molasses was the}remnant of gentility, were taken by the hand, 


usual sweetener. invited and encouraged, by ladies who pass them 

“Not quite so sweet, ma’am,if you please,” ; by with a cold nod—but where shall we stop in 
said the courteous great man, when he handed ' : enumerating the cases in which true, genial hos- 
his tea-cup to be filled the second time, pitality, practiced by the rich ungrudgingly, 

“Oh, dear !” said the hospitable dame, putting; without a selfish drawback—would prove a 
in rather an extra share of the precious article, } fountain of blessedness, almost an antidote to 

“if it was all molasses it wouldn’t be too good} half the keener miseries under which society 
for General Washington !” ; groans! ! 

Pinching hospitality is bad enough, but osten-; Yes; the poor—and children—understand 
tatious hospitality is, if possible, worse. To see} hospitality after the pure model of Christ and 
in all your host’s pompous offers, in all his sedu-s his apostles. We can cite two instances, both 
lous attentions, and all his unwearied display of} true. 
resources, himself, and not you, the realobject ;; In the western woods, a few years since, lived 
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a very indigent “Trish family. Their sane -cabin } the implements of veel oce reputed and real 
scarcely protected them from the weather, and } amusement ; mamma on the sofa, with her 
the potato field made but poor provision for} needle ; grandmamma in her great chair, knit- 
the numerous rosy cheeks that shone through }ting; pussy winking at the fire, is gone. Inits 
the unstopped chinks when a stranger was pass-' place we have two georgeous rooms, arranged for 
ing by. Yet when another Irish family, poorer;company, but empty of human life; tables 
still, and way-worn and travel-soiled, stopped {covered with gaudy, ostentatious, and useless 
at their door—children, household goods, and Sarticles—a very mockery of anything like ra- 
all-—-they not only received and entertained {tional pastime—the light of heaven as cau- 
them for the night, but kept them many days, ‘ tiously excluded as the delicious music of free, 
sharing with this family numerous as their own, ; childish voices ; every member of the family 
the one room and loft, which made up their poor } wandering in forlorn loneliness, or huddled in 
dwelling, and treating them in all respects as if;some “back room” or “basement,” in which 
they had been invited guests. And the mother?are collected the only means of comfort left 
of the same family, on hearing of the death of} them under this miserable arrangement. This 
a widowed sister who had lived in New York,}is the substitute which hundreds of people 
immediately set on foot an inquiry as to the } accept in place of home! — Shall we look in such 
residence of the children, with a view to cotsing | pthoes for hospitality ? As soon expect figs 
all the way to the city to take the orphans home} from thistles. Invitations there will be ocea- 
to her own house, and bring them up with her sionally, doubtless, for “society” expects it ; but 
own children. We never heard whether the {let a country cousin present himself, and see 
search was successful, for the circumstance oc-} whether he will be put in the state apartments, 
curred about the time we were leaving that part Let no infirm and indigent relative expect a 
of the country; but that the intention was sin-; place under such roof. Let not even the hum- 
cere, and w ould be carried into effect, if possi-{ ble individual, who placed the stepping-stone 
ble, there was no shadow of doubt. Swhich led to that fortune, ask a share in the 
As to children and their sincere, generous } abundance which would never have had a 
tittle hearts, we were going to say, that one beginning but for his timely aid. “We have 
asked his mother, in all seriousness, ‘“ Mamma, } ; changed all that !” 
why don’t you ask the poor people when you; But setttng aside the hospitality which has 
haveaparty? Doesn’t it say so in the Bible ?” any reference to duty or obligation, it is to be 
A keen reproof, and unanswerable. ‘ feared that the other kind—that which is exer- 
The nearest we recollect to have observed to} cised for the sake of the pleasure it brings—is 
this literal construction of the sacred injunction, ; } becoming more and more rare among us. The 
among those who may be called the rich, in con-: deadly strifeof emulation, the mad pursuit of 
tradistinction to those whom we usually call} wealth, the suspicion engendered by rivalry, 
poor—though our kind friends were far from {leave little chance for the spontaneity, the aban- 
being what the world considers rich—was in the ‘don, the hearty sympathy, which give the charm 
case of a city family, who lived well, and who} to social meetings and make the exercise of 
always on Christmas day, Thanksgiving, or} i hospitality one of the highest pleasures. We 
other festival time, when a dinner more gener-} have attempted to dignify our simple republi- 
ous than ordinary, smoked upon the board, took ;canism by far-away, melancholy imitations of 
care to invite their homeless friends who lived } sthe Old World; but the incongruity between 
somewhat poorly or uncomfortably—the widow {these forms and the true spirit of our instita- 
from her low-priced boarding house; the young { ‘tions is such, that all we gain is a bald empti- 
clerk, perhaps, far from his father’s comfortable: hess, gilded over with vulgar show. Real 
fireside ; the daily teacher, whose only defi-; ; dignity, such as that of John Adams when he 
ciency lay in his purse—these were the guests} lived among his country neighbors as if he had 
cheered at this truly hospitable board. And } never seen a court, we are learning to ‘despise. 
cheered heartily—not with cold, half-reluctant } We persist in making ourselves the laughing- 
civility, but with the warmest welcome, and the j stock of really refined people, by forsaking our 
pleasant appendix of the long, merry evening ; true ground and attempting to stand upon that 
with music and games, and the frolic-dance after { which shows our deficiencies to the greatest dis- 
the piano. We would not be understood to give { advantage. When shall we learn that the “spare 
this as a solitary instance, but we wish we knew ; feast—a radish and an egg,” if partaken by the 
of many such. ‘good and cultivated, has a charm which no 
The forms of society are in a high degree ini-} ; {expense can purchase ? ? When shall we look 
mical to true hospitality. Pride has crushed } at the spirit rather than the semblance of things 
genuine social feeling out of too many hearts,} when give up the shadow for the substance?! 
and the consequence is a cold sterility of inter- eee 
course, a soul-stifling ceremoniousness, a sleep-; You wo compiain that men annoy you, may 
less vigilance:for self, totally incompatible with there not be those to whom you are an annoy- 
that free, flowing, genial intercourse with huma- ance? You who are so stern in reprehension of 
nity, so nourishing to all the better feelings.— your neighbor’s fault, are ‘you without reproach? 
The sacred love of home—the panacea for many } ‘What strange work w ould it make with your 
of life’s ills—suffers with the rest. Few people } self-complacency, if all whose feelings or con- 
have homes now-a-days. The fine, cheerful, ; venience you have thwarted, were to commence 
every-day parlor, with its table cov rered with! >a system of retaliation? 
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HOBBIES. 


“How I do hate a man with a hobby!” ex-, be impressed on all minds, and carry with it a 
claimed Mrs. Smith to me the other evening, ; feeling of universal toleration. I must be pre- 


when we were seated together. ;pared to find everywhere with everybody a 
I made no immediate reply, but looked quick- } “Carlo” or a “ Pincher,” and, having regard to 
ly up from my book. ;my own claims, be ready to yield their just 


“There now,” said she, “that is so like your} measure to others; and whether the hobby be 
tiresome, unsympathising way—you mean that ' a domestic pet or a pet project, a scheme or a 
Iam wrong again, of course.” \ skye terrier, to hold it in proper consideration. 

“My dear,” said I, “I was pausing to consid-} All this may be pronounced “very good,” but 
er whether it was some particular man that you 3 too general in its application. An instance or 
hated, who happened, besides, to have a hobby, } two will give it point :— 
and”— ; My old friend, Tim Faddles, was one of the 
“Oh, there. now!—well and what difference } most universally popular men conceivable.— 
does that make? But the truth is, that I hate! This, notwithstanding that he was a bachelor, 
every one that has a hobby.” ; neither young, good-looking—in the ordinary 

“Then, my dear,” added I, “you mean to say sense of the term—rich, accomplished, nor in- 
that you hate everybody, which I don’t believe ; ; }fluential. He was a bank clerk, and, like the 
for 1 know that you don’t hate me, and I have! rest of the world, had a hobby,—of course he 
a hobby.” ‘had s— every one believed it; but, strange to say, 

“You!” but few could guess what it was. His house, 

“Yes, and you—and”— his garden, his clothes, pictures, sports, politics, 

“T declare I haven’t!” ‘church-going, were all so gently spirited, that 

“Well, my dear, as no man yet succeeded{ none of these were hobbyfied into any pecu- 
thoroughly in taking his own portrait, or truly; liarity. His neighbors on each side were not 
describing his own: character, let us for a mo-} long in guessing it, but he never told them.— 
ment forget ourselves, and turn our glances; The people at number four thought he had a 
around us. Here is Paradise-row,—an average} mangle, and did his own linen. Those at num- 
sort of place,—let us glance cursorily from num-: ber six—the other side—concluded him to be 
ber one to number twelve, and as far as our ob-} an optician grinding lenses. The truth was, his 
servation serves us, we shall find a hobby in} passion was turning. 
each house,—either enthroned in the best room | He had a lathe. At this he worked, in his 





and gloried in, or poked away in the roof or} leisure hours, with a fervor and enthusiasm 
cellar, as if half ashamed of.” truly wonderful. He possessed, moreover, a 
My wife was not at all displeased at the turn } copy of every work that had ever been printed 
Ihad given to the conversation, and had half} upon the subject of turnery. The amount of 
forgotten the subject of her alleged hatred in ; solid timber turned into sawdust by Tim must 
the pleasure of jotting down a catalogue of the; have been enormous. And for what purpose ? 
hobby-horses kept by our neighbors in Para-{ Cui bono? it may be asked. Theanswerissim- 
dise-row. The next half hour was spent in a‘ ple, but triumphantly clenching:—For fun. It 
manner, I confess, more amusing than defensi- was his hobby. But what then? Did T. Fad- 

: 

i 





ble. I need not transcribe that catalogue: nor‘dles tolerate any less the fine stud of hobby- 
is it my purpose to entertain the reader with} horses kept by his friends? Not in the least. 
ashow-up of my neighbors. Indeed, my ob-}Not only did he never trot his horse up and 
ject is of a very different character. I would ‘down the High-street of -Merryville, instead 
invoke a large spirit of toleration—a sympathy} thereof keeping it snugly within its own pad- 
rather for the hobbies of all men—supposing} dock, but he had a keen and a kindly eye to 
always that they are such as are consistent with} discern the best points in those of his neigh- 
good fellowship and the well-being of society. } bors. 

And why ? simply because each individual ofthe} Mrs. Sapgreen’s conservatory had in him a 
human race must have a hobby—more or less} fervent admirer,—he was Mr. Wort’s the ama- 
developed. As true as that there are no two} ‘teur kitchen gardener’s, best customer, eating 
things exactly alike in nature, so are there no} no potatoes at home but those grown by hie 
two minds similarly biassed, What, then, is! or at least pretending to do so—my belief being 
my hobby, strictly speaking, cannot be another’ 8.’ that he secretly bestowed them upon Mrs. Wat- 
“Love me, love my dog,” is an excellent maxim, ' tle’s pigs, which he publicly patronized ; he was 
tending to the general harmony of social life;‘an astronomical student with Mr. Skyrake ; a 
but it is not natural to us. The very qualities} parochial reformer with Stickler of the Lodge ; 
that render “ Carlo” peculiarly pleasing to you,'a naturalist—vulgo, bird-stuffer— with Mr. 
cannot operate with me, differing as my taste} ‘Chirp. Certain in his own mind that every 
must differ from yours. “ Pincher” is a dog}man had his “soft place,” “ weakness,” “croch- 
more to my mind, and you are not only excus-' et,” or by whatever other name you may call it, 
able for not seeing his perfections as I do, but‘ he diligently sought it out, and having found, 
it is impossible that you should. This great} used his knowledge generously. The golden 
truth, then, of universal dissimilarity, ought to: maxim set in the divine words, “all things to 
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all men,” found in him a practical ome | le would have been his heir. In short, 
nent, from Mrs. Doseby’s, with her cough mixture, at 
Even old Wrench, with his raking gout—} one end of Merryville, to Miss Pinks, with her 
which was his hobby—although it had turned} real King Charles’ spaniels at the other, Tim 
all the milk of human kindness he ever pos-{ Faddles was a general sympathiser without be- 
sessed into the sourest curds and whey, and} ing ahypocrite : for under all his outward mani. 
made a misanthrope of him,—made no excep- } festations was firmly laid a solid substratum of 
tion in the case of Faddles, whose sympathy | kind- -heartedness, a charity which, beginning at 
was unmist akably genuine, ’ Had poor Wrench } home, does not end there. 

had any thing to leave beyond his crutches, } 
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THOU ART LOST TO ME, DEAR MARY. 





BY ALFRED BURNETT, 





Thou art lost to me, dear Mary! 
Thou art lost to me for aye, 
And my heart is wildly beating, 
With fond theughts of thee to-day. 
For memory now is busy 
With moments passed with thee, 
And bringing to my mind once more 
Thy matchless purity. 


Those were joyous days, dear Mary, 
When thou wert all to me; 

The shrine at which my soul did bow, 
In wild idolatry. 

Oh! dearly prized and cherished ! 
I see thee once again, 

As when I first beheld thee, 
Unknowing grief or pain. 


Thine eyes are beaming on me, 
And I meet thy earnest gaze, 
And see the smile which won me, 
In those bright and halcyon days! 
Thy little hand, confidingly, 
Is fondly clasped in mine, 
Wh hi st I my lips have dared to seal, 
y Mary, unto thine. 


But thy lips are wan and faded, 
And the lustre fled thine eye, 
When they laid thee in thy snowy shroud— 
When, Mary, thou didst die. 
The mellow, warm, and summer’s eve, 
lath lost its charm to me, 
Since Mary in the churchyard sleeps, 
So lone and quietly. 


The autumn days, which once I loved, 
The autumn winds that played, 
And wooed me to the forest bare 
And to the wood-land glade, 
Now tune their harps for me in vain, 
And chaunt their mournful stave ; 
IT ean but think they mourn a dirge 
Above my Mary’s grave! 


pow, July 2nd, 1856. 


The wintry blasts, which rudely howled, 
And which I loved to dare, 

And mock their thunders with my voice, 
Now fill me with despair— 

For winter to my heart hath come, 
Since Mary sought repose, 

And when the light of her sweet eyes 
Remorseless death did close. 


The spring’s mild breath, that fans my cheek 
In twilight’s holy hour, 
Reminds me of the breath of her, 
Spring‘s brightest, purest flower. 
There’s not a pleasant sound I hear, 
Nor beauty that I see, 
Which does not tell of treasures lost, 
When earth was robbed of thee! 


I know that thou art sleeping 
Where the mournful willow bends, 
In a grave which often’s been bedewed 
By tears of loving friends; 
Where the flowers grow the brightest, 
And the roses earliest bloon:, 
In the calm and peaceful slumber 
Of the lone and quiet tomb. 


Thou art lost to me, dear Mary! 
And I’m desolate and lone; 

In vain I try to weave a song 
Of bright and joyous tone. 

I see thee, pale, and motionless, 
As when I saw thee last, 

And rushing to my brain there come 
The memories of the past! 


Thou art lost to me, dear Mary, 
But in yon cloudless sky, 

I'll press thee once more in my heart, 
Without a tear or sigh. 

In dreams, again I’m hy thy side, 
Thy form once more I see, 

And in the sunny land of dreams 
Thou art not lost to me. 

















